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nish them with food, though of the coarsest sort,—he would wander abroad from | 
dawn of day until the twilight deepened into night. Few in that place, even | 


BUTWRATURE. 





of the children, could be idie, and he had no companions of his own kind. In- | 
deed there were not many who could have kept up with him in his rambles, had 
there been a legion. But there were a score of vagabond dogs belonging to the 
neighbors, who served his purpose quite as well. With two or three of these, or | 
sometimes with a full half dozen barking at his heels, he would sally forth on 
some long expedition that consumed the day ; and though, on their return at 
nightfall, the dogs would come home limping and sore-footed, and almost spent 
with their fatigue, Barnaby was up and off again at sunrise with some new at- 

“ Ameng the graves to shout,— | tendants of the same class, with whom he would return in like manner. On all | 
teak, call slaw ements di d these travels,Grip, in his little basket at his master’s back, was a coustant mem- 

Poot k py dng: yam | ber of the party, and when they set off in fine weather and in high spirits, no 

And make thts noisy sont. dog barked louder than the raven. 

Their pleasures on these excursions were simple enough. A crust.” bi cad 
| and a scrap of meat, with water from the brook or spring, sufficed for thet re- 

past. Barnaby’s enjoyments were, to walk, and run, and leap, till be was tired ; 

then to lie down in the long grass, or by the growing corn, or in the shade of 
| some tall tree, looking upward at the light clouds as they floated over the blue 
surface of the sky, and listening to the lark as she poured out her brilliant song. 
There were wild-flowers to pluck—the bright red poppy. the gentle hare- 
bell, the cowslip, and the rose. There were birds to watch ; fish ; aunts; worms ; 
: | hares or rabbits, as they darted across the distant pathway in the wood and so 
And now I did not check him more, | were gone: millions of living things to have an interest in, and lie in wait for, 

For, taught by Nature's face, | and clap hands and shout in memory of, when they had disappeared. In default 
I had grown wiser than before, of these, or when they wearied, there was the merry sunlight to hunt out, as it 

Even in that moment's space. | crept in aslant through leaves and boughs of trees, and hid far down—deep, in 

hollow places—like a silver pool, where nodding branches seemed to bathe and 
| sport ; sweet scents of summer air breathing over fields of beans or clover ; the | 
perfume of wet leaves or moss; the life of waving trees, and shadows always 
changing. When these or any of them tired, or in excess of pleasing tempted | 
him to shut his eyes, there was slumber in the midst of all these soft delights, | 
with the gentle wind murmuring like music in his ears, and everything around | 
melting into one delicious dream. 

Their hut—for it was little more—stood on the outskirts of the town, at a 
short distance from the high read, but in a secluded place, where few chance-pas 
sengers strayed at any season of the year. It hada plot of garden-ground at- 
tached, which Barnaby, in fits and starts of working, trimmed, and kept in order 
Within doors and without, his mother labored for their common good ; and hail, | 
| rain, snow, or sunshine, found no difference in her. 

Though so far removed from the scenes of her past life, and with so little | 
thought or hope of ever visiting them again, she seemed to have a strange de- | 
sire to know what happened in the busy world. Any old newspaper or scrap of | 
intelligence from London, she caught at with avidity. The excitement it pro- 
| duced was not of a pleasurable kind, for her manner at such times expressed 
| the keenest anxiety and dread; but it never faded in the least degree. Then, 
| and in stormy winter nights, when the wind blew loud and strong, the old ex- 
| pression came into her face, and she would be seized with a trembling, like one 
who had an ague. But Barnaby noted little of this; and putting a great con- | 
straint upon herself, she usually recovered her accustomed manner before the | 
change had caught his observation. 

Grip was by no means an idle or unprofiiable member of the humble house- | 
hold. Partly by dint of Barnaby’s tuition, and partly by pursuing a species of 
self-instruction common to his tribe, and exerting his powers of observation to 
the utmost, he had acquired a degree of sagacitv which rendered him famous 
for miles round. His conversational powers and surprising performances were 
the universal theme; and as many persons came tu see the wonderful raven, | 
and none left his exertions unrewarded—when he condescended to exhibit, | 
which was not always, for genius is capricious—his earnings formed an important 
item inthe common stock. Indeed, the bird himself appeared to know his va- 
lue well; for though he was perfectly free and unrestrained in the presence of 
Barnaby and his mother, he maintained in public an amazing gravity, and never 
stooped to any other gratuitous performances than biting the ankles of vaga- 
bond boys (an exercise in which he much delighted), killing a fowl or two ecca- 
sionally, and swallowing the dinners of various neighbouring dogs, of whom the 
boldest held him in great awe and dread. 

Time had glided on in this way, and nothing had happened to disturb or 
change their mode of life, when, one summer's night in June, they were in 
their little garden, resting from the labours of the day. The widow's work 
was upon her knee, and strewn upon the ground about her; and Barnaby stood | 
leaning on his spade, gazing at the brightness in the west, and singing softly to 
himself. 

**A brave evening, mother! If we had, chinking in our pockets, but a few 
specks of that gold which is piled up yonder in the sky, we should be rich for | 
life.”’ 
is We are better as we are,” returned the widow with a quiet smile. 
| us be contented, and we do not want and need not care tv have it, though it lay | 
; shining at our feet.” | 
| “Ay!” said Barnaby, resting with crossed arms on his spade, and looking 
j wistfully atthe sunset, ‘that’s well enough mother ; but gold’s a good thing to 
| 
| 


A WALK IN A CHURCH-YARD. 
BY THE REV. R. C. TRENCH. 
We walked within the church-yard bounds, 
My little boy and I— 
He langhing, running happy rounds, 
I pacing mournfully. 


“Nay, child! it is not well,” I said, 





A moment to my side he clung, | 
Leaving his merry play, 

A moment still’d his joyous tongue, 
Almost as hush'd as they. 


Then, quite forgetting the command, 
In life’s exulting burst 

Of early glee, let go my hand, 
Joyous as at the first. 








' 
Sue spread no funeral pall above 
That patch of church-yard ground; 
But the same azure vault of love 
As hung o'er all around. 


And white clouds o'er that spot would pass 
As freely as elsewhere ; 

The sunshine on no other grass 
A richer hue might wear. 


And form’d from out that very mould 
In which the dead did lie, 

The daisy, with its eye of gold, 
Look’d up into the sky. 


The rook was wheeling over head, 
Nor hasten’d to be gone; 

The small bird did its glad notes shed, 
Perch'd ona grey head-stone. 


And God, Lsaid, would never give 
This tion the earth, 

Nor bid, in Childhood's heart, to live 
These springs of gushing mirth, 


If our one wisdom were to mourn, 
And linger with the dead, 

To nurse, as wisest. thoughts forlorn 
Of worm and early bed. 


Oh, no! the glory earth puts on, 
The child's uncheck'd delight, 

Both witness to a triumph won— 
(lf we but judged aright)— 


A triumph won o'er Sin and Death— 
From these the Saviour saves; 
And, like a happy infant, Faith 


> P the re ! 
Can play among the graves! 


HOME SICKNESS. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. KERNER, 
There calleth me ever a marvellous Horn, 

‘“*Comeaway! Come away !” 
Is it earthly music faring astray, 

Or is it air-born? =~ 
Oh, whether it be a spirit-wile 

Or a forest-voice, 
It biddeth mine ailing heart rejoice, 

Yet sorrow the while! 





In the greenwood glades—o'er the garlanded bowl— 
Night, Nountide and Morn, 

The summoning call of that marvellous Horn 
Tones home to my soul! 

In vain have I sought for it east and west, 
Lut 1 darkly feel 

That so soon asits music shall cease to peal 
I go to my rest! 


“ Let | 


have. IJ wishthatI knew where to find it. Grip and I could do much with | 
gold, be sure of that.” 
** What would you do?” she asked. | 
| 
| 


BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY BOZ. 


CHAPTER XLY. 





an What! A world of things. We'd dress finely—you and I, I mean; not 

Grip—keep horses, dogs, wear bright colours and feathers, do no more work, 
| live delicately and at our ease. 
° | would do us good. 
While the worst passions of the worst men were thus working in the dark, | to dig it up” 


—— — rs religion, assu:ned to cover the ugliest deformities, threatened | ‘*Youdo not know,” said his mother, rising from her seat and laying her hand | 
© become the shroud of all that was good and peaceful in society, a circum- | upon his shoulder, ‘‘ what men have done to win it, and how they have found, | 


— occ = which once more altered the position oj two persons from whom | tvo late,that it glitters brightest at a distance,and turns quite dull and dim when 
this history has long been separated, and to whom it must now return. handled.” | 


~o a small English country-town, the inhabitants of which supported them-| “Ay, ay! soyou say; so you think,” he answered, still looking eagerly in 
selves by the labors of their hands in plaiting and preparing straw for those who | the same direction. “For all that mother, I should like to try.” 
made bonnejs and other articles of dress and ornament from that material,— ** Do vou not see,” she said, * how red itis? Nothing bears so many stains | 
concealed under an assumed name, and living in a quiet poverty which knew no | of blood as gold. Avoid its None have such cause to hate its name ax we | 
ana — eee = few cares hut that of struggling on from day today | have. Do not so much as think of it,dear love. Ithas brought such misery | 

oan me ak ee way or bread,—dweit Barnaby and his mother. Their poor | and suffering on your head and mine as few have known, and God grant few may 
g vown no stranger's foot since they sought the shelter of its roof| have to undergo. I would rather we were dead and laid down in our graves, | 

five years before; nor had they in all that time held any commerce or commu- | than you should ever come to love it.” . 

nication with the old world from which they had fled. To labor in peace, and | Fora moment Barnaby withdrew his eyes and looked at her with wonder | 

devote her labor and her life to her poor son, was all the widow sought. If hap- | Then, glancing f he od fm thesl ‘to th ark I wit f he 
iness can be said at any time to be b . +8 2 6 g from the redness in the sky to the mark upon his wris us} € | 
P y time to the lot of one on whom a secret sorrow | would compare the two, he seemed about to question her with earnestness, | 
re. she was happy now. Pranquillity, resignation, and her strong love of | when a new object eeen! t his wandering attention, and made him quite forget- | 
im who needed it so much, formed the small circle of her quiet joys; and | ful of his paspece. -  e aie as ; a F 
while that remained unbroken, she was contented. This was a man with dusty feet and garments, who stood, bareheaded, be- | 
For Barnaby himself, the time which had flown by had passed him like the | hind the hedge that divided their patch of garden from the yathway end | 

wind. The daily suns of years had shed no brighter gleam of reason on his | leant meekly forward as if he to mingle with their okt sam tion, and 
mind ; no dawn had broken on his long, dark night. He would sit sometimes— | waited for his time to speak. Hus face was turned camel the brigt tnees, 
| 


Oh, we'd find uses for it, mother, and uses that 


I would I knew were gold was buried. How hard I'd work 


} 


soucht 


— ay er di a low seat by the fire or by the cottage door, busy | too, but the light that fell upon it showed that he was blind, and saw it not. 
re ra ( or . a ‘ate the art his mother plied,) and listening, God help him, ‘A blessing on those voices!” said the wayfarer. ‘I feel the beauty of the 
e tales she would repeat, esa lure to keep him in her sight. He had no re-| night more keenly, when I hearthem. ‘They are like eyes to me. Will they 


| 
coll i tle atives: he le > > ' | \ 
ection of these little narratives; the tale of yesterday was new upon the speak again, and cheer the heart of a poor traveller 1” 
* Have you no guide? 


morrow ; but he liked them at the moment ; and when the humour held him 
would remain patiently within doors, hearing her stories like a little child 
working cheerfully from sunrise until it was too dark to see. ; 

At other times,—and then their scanty earnings were barely sufficient to for- 


: ’ asked the widow, after a moment's pau 
‘* None but that,” he answered, vointing with his staff toward the sun 
sometimes a milder one at night, but she is idle now.” 
5S 


“ Have you travelled far?” 


nda i 
ana “and 


| another glass-full ; 


“‘ A weary way and long,” rejoined the traveller as he shook his head. 
weary, weary way. I struck my stick just now upon the bucket of » 
well—be pleased to let me have a draught of water, lady.” 

““Why do you call me lady?” she returned. ‘I am as poor as you.” 





“Your speech is soft and gentle, and I judge by that,” replied the mam. 


“The coarsest stuffs and finest silks, are—apart from the sense of - 
alike to me. I cannot judge you by your dress.” 

‘*Come round this way,” said Barnaby, who had passed out at the gam 
den-gate and now stood close beside him. ‘Put your hand in mine. Yor 


| blind and always in the dark, eh? Are you frightened in the dark? Do you 


see great crowds of faces now! Do they grin and chatter?” 
‘‘ Alas!” returned the other, ‘I see nothing. Waking or sleeping, 20- 
thing.” 


Barnaby looked curiously at bis eyes, and touching them with his fingers, a 


an inquisitive child might do, led him toward the house. 

“ You have come a long distance,” said the widow, meeting him at the doom 
“‘ How have you found your way ao far?” 

‘Use and necessity are good teachers, as I have heard—the best of any,” 
said the blind man, sitting down upon the chair to which Barnaby had led bim, 
and putting his hat and stick upon the red-tiled floor. ‘ May neither yor nox 
your son ever Jearn under them. They are rough masters.” 

“You have wandered from the road, too,” said the widow, in a tone of pity. 

“May be, may be,” returned the blind man with a sigh, and yet with some- 


| thing of a smile upon his face, “that’s likely. Hand-posts and mile-stenes 


are dumb, indeed, to me. 
ing drink !” 

As he spoke, he raised the mug of water to his mouth. It was clear, and 
cold, aud sparkling, but not to his taste, nevertheless, or his thirst was not very 
great, for he only wetted his lips and put it down again, 

He wore, hanging with a long strap round his neck, akind of scrip or wa}- 
let, in which to carry food. ‘The widow set some bread and cheese before him, 
but he thanked her, and said that through the kindness of the charitable he had 
broken his fast once since morning, and was not hungry. When hehad made 
her this reply, he opened his wallet, and took out afew pence, which was all 
it happened to contain. 

‘** Might I make bold to ask,” he said, turning toward where Barnaby stood 
looking on, ** that one who has the gi.t of sight, would lay this out for me im 
bread to keep me on my way! Heaven's blessing on the young feet that 
will bestir themselves in aid of one so helpless as a sightless man !” 

Barnaby looked at his mother, who nodded assent; in another moment he 
was gone upon his charitable errand. The blind man sat listening with an at- 
tentive face, until long after the sound of his retreating footsteps was inaudible: 
to tlia.widow, and then said, suddenly, and in a very altered tone: 


Thank you the more for this rest, and this refresh- 


“There are various degrees and kinds of blindness, widow. There is the : 
| connubial blindoesa, ma’am, which perhaps you may have observed in the course 


of your own experience, and which is a kind of wilful and self- bandaging blind- 
ness. There isthe blindness ‘of party, ma‘am, and public men, which is the 
blindness of a mad bull in the midst of a regiment of soldiers clothed in red. 
lhere is the blindness of youth, which is the blindness of young kittens, whose 
eyes have not yet opened on the world; and there is that physical blindness, 
ma’am, of which [ am, contrary to my own desire, a most illustrious example. 
Added to these, ma’ain, is that blindnees of the intellect, of which we have a 
specimen in your interesting son, and which, having sometimes glimmerings and 
dawnings of the light, is scarcely to be trusted as a total darkness. There- 
fore, ma’ara, I have taken the liberty to get him ont of the way for a short time, 
while you and [ confer together, and this precaution arising out of the delicacy 
of my sentiments toward yourself, you wi!l excuse me, ma’am I know.” 
Having delivered himself of this speech with many flourishes of manner, he 
crew from beneath his coat a flat stone bottle, and, holding the cork between 


| his teeth, qualified his mug of water with a plentiful infusion of the liquor iz 


contained. He politely drained the bumper to her health, and the ladies, and 
setting it down empty, smacked his lips with infinite relish. 

‘*T ama citizen of the world, ma’am,” said the blind man, corking his bot- 
tle» “and if [ seem to conduct myself with freedom, it isthe way of the world. 
You wonder whol am, ma’am, and what has brought me here. Such expe- 
rience of human nature as I have, leads me to that conclusion, without the aid 
of eyes by which toread the movements of your scul as depicted in your femi- 
nine features. I will satisfy your curiosity immediately, ma'am; immediate- 
ly.” With that he slapped his bottle on its bread back, and having put # an- 
der his garment as before, crossed his legs and folded his hands, and settled 
himself in his chair, previous to proceeding any further. 

The ehange in his manner was so unexpected, the craft and nakedness of 
his deportment were so aggravated by his condition—for we are accustomed to 
see in those who have lost a human sense, something in its place almost divine 
—anJ this alteration bred so many fears in her whom he addressed, that she 
could not pronounce one word. After waiting. as it seemed, for some remazk 
or answer, and waiting in vain, the visiter resumed : 

‘* Madam, my name is Stagg. A friend of mine who has desired the honoz 


| of meeting with you any time these five years past, has commissioned me to 


call upon you. I should be glad to whisper that gentleman's name in your 
ear. Zounds, ma'am, are you deaf! Do you hear me say that I should be 
glad to whisper my friend's name in your ear!” 

“You need uot repeat it,” said the widow, with astifled groan; “I see too 
well from whom you come.” 

“ut as a man of honor,” said the blind man, striking himself on the breast, 
“‘ whose credentials must not be disputed, I take leave to say that I wi/l men- 
tion that gentleman’s name. ‘ Ay, ay,” he added, seeming to catch with his 
quick ear the very motion of her hand, “but not aloud. With your leave, 
ma’am, I desire the favor of a whisper.” 

She moved towards him, and stoopeddown. He muttered a word in her ear ; 
and, wringing her hands, she paced up and down the room like one distracted- 
The blind man, with perfect composure, produced his little bottle again, mixed 
put it up as before; and, drinking from time to time, fol- 
lowed her with his face in silence. ‘ 

“ You are slow in conversation, widow,” he said, after atime, pausing im his 
draught. ‘ We shal! haveto talk before your son.”’ 

‘“« What would you have me do?” she answered. ‘‘ What do you want ?” 

“We are poor. widow, we are poor,” he retorted, stretching out his right 
hand, and rubbing his thumb upon its palm. 

Poor!” she cried. ‘“ And what am I?” 

** Comparisons are odious,” said the blind man. ‘“ I don't know, T don’t 
care. I say that we are poor. My friend’s circumstances are indifferent, and 
so are miue. We must have our rights, widow, or we must be bought off. Bot 
you know that as well as I do, so where's the use of talking ?” 

She still walked wildly to and fro. Atlength, stopping abruptly before him 
she said : 2 

‘‘ Is he near here ?”’ 

“He is. Close at hand.” 

‘Then [ am lost !” 

* Not lost, widow,” said the 


blind man, calmly ; “ only found. Shall f eahi 


him 1" 

** Not for the world,” she answered with a shudder. 

Very good,” he replied, crossing his legs again, for he had made as though 
he would rise and walk to the door. ‘‘ As you please, widow His presence 
is not necessary that 1 know of. But both he and I must live; to live, we 


must eat and drink ; to eat and drink, we must have money :—I say no more.’ 
} . ” 2} ‘ 1. mae 
Do you know how pinched and destitute lam?” she retorted. “ [ donas 
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you do orcan. If you had eyes, and could look around you on this poor 
abin, you would have pity on me. Oh! let your heart be softened by your own 
iction, friend, and have some sympathy with mine.” 
The blind man snapped his fingers as he answered, 
««—Beside the question, ma'am, beside the question. I have the softest 
heart in the world, but Ican’t live upon it. Many a gentleman lives well upon 
a soft head, who would find a heart of the same quality a very great drawback. 
Listen tome. This isa matter of business, with which sympathies and senti- 
‘ments have nothing todo. Asa mutual friend, I wish to arrange it ina satis- 
factory manner, if possible: and thus the case stands.—If you are very poor 
now, it’s your own choice. You have friends who, in case of need, are always 
to help you. My friend is in a more destitute and desolate situation than 
‘most men, and, you and he being linked together in a commoa cause, he natu- 


~aily looks to you to assist him. He has boarded and lodged with me a long 


time (for, as [ said just now, I am very soft-hearted,) and I quite approve of his 
ining this opinion. You have always had a roof over your head ; he has 
ays been an outcast. You have your son to comfort and assist you ; he has 
at all. Theadvantages must notall be on one side. Youare in the 
t, and we must divide the balance a little more equally.” 
She was about to speak, but he checked her, and went on. 
“ The only way of doing this, is by making up a little purse now and then 
my friend; and that’s what I advise. He bears you no malice that I know 
, ma’am : so little, that although you have treated him harshly more than 
e, and driven him, I may say, out of doors, he has that regard for you that [ 
ieve, even if you disappointed him now, he would consent to take charge of 
/-your son, and to make a man of him.” 
 Helaid a great stress on these latter words, and paused as if to find out what 
effect they produced. Sheonly answered by her tears. 
“ He isa likely lad,” said the blind man, thonghtfully, ‘ for many purposes, 
d not ill-disposed to try his fortune in a little change and bustle, if I may 
ge from what I heard of his talk with you to-night. Come. In a word, my 
iend has pressing necessity fortwenty pounds. You, whocan give up an an- 
Muity, can get thatsum for him. It’s a pity you should be troubled. You seem 
comfortable here, and it’s worth that much toremain so. Twenty pounds, 
, is a moderate demand. You know where to apply for it; a post will 
ing it you. ‘Twenty pounds !” 
_ She was about to answer him again, but again he stopped her. 
: “ Don’t say any thing hastily ; you might be sorry for it. Think of ita little 







e. Twenty pounds—of other people’s money—how easy! ‘Turn it over 
our mind [’minno hurry. Night’s coming on, and if I don’t sleep here, 
I shal not go far Twenty pounds! Consider of it, ma'am, for twenty minutes ; 
give each pound a minute; that ’sa fair allowance. I'll enjoy the air a while, 
which is -very mild and pleasant in these parts.” nt te 
With these words, he groped his way to the door, carrying his chair with him. 
“Then seating himself under a spreading honeysuckle, and stretching his legs 
the threshold so that no person could pass in or out without his know- 
. he took from his pocket a pipe, flint, steel, and tinder-box, and began to 
e. It wasa lovely evening, of that gentle kind, and at that time of the 
at, when the twilight is most beautiful. Pausing now and then to let his 
curl slowly off, and to sniff the grateful fragrance of the flowers, he sat 
‘at his ease—as though the cottage were his proper dwelling, and he had 
held undisputed possession of it al) his life—waiting for the widow's answer and 
for Barnaby’s return. 








CHAPTER XLVI. 

When Barnaby returned with. the bread, the sight of the pious old pilgrim 
@moking his pipe and making himself so thoroughly at home, appeared to sur- 

rise even him ; the more so as that worthy person, instead of putting up the 

oaf in his wallet as a scarce and precious article, tossed it carelessly on the 
table, and producing his bottle, bade him sit down and drink. 

“For I carry some comfort you see,” hesaid. ‘Taste that. Is it good ?” 

The water stood in Barnaby’s eyes as he coughed from the strength of the 
draught, and answered in the affirmative. 

“ Drink some more,” said the blind man; “ don’t be afraid of it. 
taste anything like that, often, eh 1” 

“Often!” cried Barnaby. ‘‘ Never!” 

“Too poor!” returned the blind man with e sigh. “Ay. That’s bad. 
Your mother, poorsoul, would be happier if she was richer, Barnaby.” 

“Why, so I tell her—the very thing I told her just before you came to-night, 
when all that gold was inthe sky,” said Barnaby, drawing his chair nearer to 
him, and looking eagerly in his face. ‘Tell me. Is there any way of being 
rich, that I could find out ?” 

“Any way; A hundred ways.” 

“Ay,ay?” he returned. ‘Do you say sot What are they!—Nay, mo- 
thet, it's for your sake ; not mine ;—for yours, indeed. What are they t” 

The blind man turned his face, on which there was a smile of triumph, to 
@here the widow stood in great distress ; and answered. 

“ Why, they are not to be found out by stay-at-homes, my good friend.” 

“« By stay-at-homes!” cried Barnaby, plucking at his sleeve. ‘“ But I amnot 
sone. Now, there you mistake. I am often out before the sun, and travel home 
when he has gone torest. Iam away in the woods before the day has reached 
the shady places, and am often there when the bright moon is peeping through 
the boughs, and looking down upon the other moon that lives in water. As I 
walk along, I try to find, among the grass and moss, some of that small money 
‘for which she works so hard and used to shed so many tears. As] lie asleep in 
‘the shade, I dream of it—dream of digging it upin heaps; and spying it out, 
hidden under bushes; and seeing it sparkle, as the dew-drops do, among the 
leaves. But I never find it. Tell me where it is. I'd go there, if the journey 
were a whole year long, because I know she would be happier when I came 
= -_ brought some with me. Speak again. I'll listen to you if you talk 
all night.” 

The blind man passed his hand lightly over the poor fellow’s face, and finding 
that his elbows were planted on the table, that his chin rested on his two hands, 
that he leaned eagerly forward, and that his whole manner expressed the utmost 
interest and anxiety, paused fora minute as though he desired the widow to ob- 
serve this fully, and then made answer : 

“ It’s in the world, bold Barnaby, the merry world ; not in solitary places like 
those you pass your time in, but in crowds, and where there's noise and rattle.” 

“*Good ! good!” cried Barnaby, rubbing hands, “Yes! I love that. Grip 
lovesit too. It suits us both. That's brave!” 

«*—-The kind of places,” said the blind man, “that a young fellow likes, and 
in which a good son may do more for his mother, and himself to boot, in a month, 
than he could here in all his life—that is, if he had a friend, you know, and some 
one to advise with.” 

“You hear this, mother!” cried Barnaby, turning to her with delight. 
«‘Never tell me we shouldn't heed it, if it lay shining at our feet. Why do 
we heed it so much now? Why do you toil from morning until night?” 

“Surely,” said the blind man, ‘surely. Have you no answer, widow? Is your 
anind,” he slowly added, “ not made up yet!” 

“Tet me speak with you,” she answered, “ apart.” 

“ Lay your hand upon my sleeve,” said Stagg, rising from the table; ‘and 
fead me where you will. Courage, bold Barnaby. We'll talk more of this: 
I've a fancy for you. Waitthere till] comeback. Now, widow.” 

She led him out the door, and into the little garden, where they stopped. 


You don’t 


“You are a fit agent,” she said, in a half-breathless «manner, “and well re- | 


esent the maa who sent you here.” 

“T'itell him that you said so,” Stagg retorted. ‘He has a regard for you, 
and will respect me the more (if possible) for your praise. We must have our 
rights, widow.” 

“Rights! Do you know,” she said, “ that a word from me—” 

“Why do youstop?” returned the blind man calmly, after a long pause. 
“Dol know that a word from you would place my friend in the last position 
of the dance of life! Yes,I do. What of that! It will never be spoken, 
widow.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“Quite—so sure, that I don’t come here to discuss the question. I say we 
most have our rights, or we must be bought off. Keep to that point, or let me 
return to my young friend, for I have an interest in the lad, and desire to put 
him in the way of making his fortune. Bah! you needn't speak,” he added 
hastily ; ‘‘ I know what you would say: you have hinted at it once already. 
Have [no feeling for you, because I am blind! No, 1 have not. Why do you 
expect me, being in darkness, to be better than men who have their sight—why 
should you? Is the hand of God more manifest, in my having no eyes, than in 
your bavingtwo?t It’sthe cant of you folks to be horrified if a blind man robs, 
or lies, or steals; oh yes, it’s far worse in him, who can barely live on the few 
halfpence that are thrown to him in your crowded streets, than in you, who can 
see, and work, and are not dependent on the mercies of the world. A curse on 

ou! Youwho have seven senses may be wicked at your pleasure; we who 
ave six, and want the most important, are to live »nd be moral on our affliction. 
The true charity and justice of rich to poor, all the world over!” 

He paused a moment when he said these words, and caught the sound of mo- 
mey, jingling in her hand. 

“ Weil!” hecried, quickly resuming his former manner. 
to something. The point, widow?” 

“‘ First answer me one question,” she replied. “ You say he is close at hand. 
Has he left London ?” 

“Being close at hand, widow, it would seem he has,” returned the blind man. 

‘“T mean, for good! You know that.” 

“Yes, for good. The truth is, widow, thet his making a longer stay there 
aight have had disagreeable consequences. He has come away for that rea- 
eon.” 


“That should lead 





“ Count.” 
“Six,” said the blind man, listening attentively. ‘ Any more ?” 
** They are the savings” she answered “of five years. Six guineas.” 


his teeth, rung it on the bench ; and nodded to her to proceed. 
“These have been scraped together and laid by, lest sickness or death 


much hunger, hard labour, and want of rest. Ifyou can take them—do—on 
condition that you leave this place on the instant, and enter no more into that 
room, where he sits now, expecting your return.” 

“ Six guineas,” said the blind man, shaking his head, “ though of the fullest 
weight that were ever coined, fall very far short of twenty pounds, widow.” 

“ For such a sum, as you know, I must write to a distant part of the coun- 
try. To do that, and receive an answer, I must have time.” 

‘“‘ Two days!” said Stagg. 

‘“* More.” 

“ Four days ?” 

“A week. Return on this day week, at the same hour, but not to the 
house. Wait at the corner of the lane.” 

* Of course,” said the blind man, with a crafty look, “I shall find you 
there ?” 

‘* Where else can I take refuge? Is it not enough that you have made a 
beggar of me, and that I have sacrificed my whole store, so hardly earned, to 
preserve this home ?” 

“Hamph !” said the blind man, after some consideration. ‘ Set me with 
my face towards the point you speak of, and in the middle of the road. Is this 
the spot?” 

“Tt is.” 

* On this day week at sunset. 
sent, good night.” 

She made him no answer, nor did he stop for any. He went slowly away, 
turning his head from time to time, and stopping to listen, as if he were curious 
to know whecher he was watched by any one. The shadows of night were clos. 
ing fast around, and he was svon lost in the gloom. It was not, however, until 
she had traversed the lane from end to end, and made sure that he was gone, 
that she re-entered the cottage, and hurriedly barred the door and window. 

“Mother!” said Barnaby. ‘* What is the matter? Where is the blind 
man?” 

“ He is gone.” 

‘* Gone !” he cried, starting up. 
way did he take?” 

“ T don't know,” she answered, folding her arms about him. 
go out to-vight. There are ghosts and dreams abroa.’’ 

“* Ay?” said Barnaby, in a frightened whisper. 

“Tt is not safe to stir. We must leave this place to-morrow.” 

“This place! This cottage—and the little garden, mother !” 

“Yes! To morrow morning at sunrise. We must travel to London; lose 
ourselves in that wide place—there would be some trace of us in any other 
town—then travel on again, and find some new abode.” 

Little persuasion was required to reconcile Barnaby to anything that pro- 
mised change. In another minute he was wild with delight; in another, full 
of grief at the prospect of parting with his friends the dogs; in another, wild 
again; then he was fearful of what she had said to prevent his wandering abroad 
that night, and full of terrors and strange questions. His light-heartedness in 
the end surmounted all his other feelings, aud lying down in nis clothes to the 
end that he might be ready onthe morrow, he soon fell fast asleep befure the 
poor turf fire. 

His mother did not close her eyes, but sat beside him, watching. Every 
breath of wind sounded in her ears like that dreaded footstep at the door, or like 
that hand upon the latch, and made the calm summer night a night of horror. 
At length the welcome day appeared. When she had made the little prepa- 
rations which were needful for their journey, and prayed upon her knees with 
many tears, she roused Barnaby, who jumped up gaily at her summons. 

His clothes were few enough, and to carry Grip was a labour of love. As 
the sun shed his earliest beams upon the earth, they closed the door of their de- 
serted home and turned away. The sky was blue and bright. The air was 
fresh and filled with a thousand perfumes. Barnaby looked upward, and laugh- 
ed with all his heart. 

But it was aday he usually devoted to a long ramble, and one of the dogs— 
the ugliest of them all—came bounding up, and jumping round him in the ful- 
ness of his joy. He bad to bid him go back ina surly tone, and his heart smote 
him while he did so. The dog retreated ; turned with a half incredulous, half- 
imploring look: came a little back; and stopped. 

It was the last appeal of an old companion and a faithful friend—cast off. 
Barnaby could bear no more, and as he shook his head and waved his playmate 
home, he burst into tears. 

‘*Oh mother, mother, how mournful he will be when he scratches at the 
door, and finds it always shut !” 

There was such a sense of home in the thought, that though her own 
eyes overflowed she would not have obliterated the recollection of it, either 
from ber owa mind or from his, for the wealth of the whole wide world. 


And think of him within doors. For the pre- 


‘“‘T must have more talk with bim. Which 


*“ You must not 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


In the exhaustless catalogue of Heaven's mercies to mankind, the power we 
have of finding some germs of comfort in the hardest trials must ever occupy 
the foremost place ; not only because it supports and upholds us when we most 
require to be sustained, but because in this source of consolation there is some- 
thing, we have reason to believe, of the divine spirit ; something of that good- 
ness wich detects amidst our own evii doings, a redeeming quality ; something 
which, even in our fallen nature, we possess in common with the angels; which 
hed its being in the old time when they trod the earth, and lingers on it yet in 

ity. 

, How often, on their journey, did the widow remember with a grateful heart, 
that out of his deprivation Barnaby’s cheerfulness and affection sprung! How 
often did she call to mind that but for that, he might have been sullen, morose, 
unkind, far removed from her—vicious, perhaps, and cruel! How often had 
she cause for comfort, in his strength, and hope, and in his simple nature! 
Those feeble powers of mind which rendered him so soon forgetful of the past, 
save in brief gleams and flashes,—even they were a comfort now. The world 
to him was full of happiness ; in every tree, and plant, and flower, in every bird, 
and beast, and tiny insect whom a breath of summer wind laid low upon the 
ground, he had delight. His delight was hers; and where many a wise son 
would have made her sorrowful, this poor light-hearted idiot filled her breast 
with thankfulness and love. 

Their stock of money was low, but from the hoard she had told into the blind 
man’s hand, the widow had withheld one guinea. This, with the few pence 
she possessed besides, was to two persons of their frugal habits, a goodly sum 





in bank. Moreover they had Grip in company ; and when they must other- 
| wise have changed the guinea, it was but to make him exhibit outside an ale- 

house door, or in a village street, or in the grounds or gardens of a mansion of 
| the better sort, and scores, who would have given nothing in charity, were ready 
| to bargain for more amusement from the talking bird. 

One day—for they moved slowly, and although they had many rides in carts 
| and waggons, were on the road a week—Barnaby, with Grip upon his shoulder 
| and his mother following, begged permission at a trim lodge to go up to the 
great house, at the otherend of the avenue, and show his raven. The man 
within was inclineito give them admittance, and was indeed about to do so, 
when a stout gentleman with a long whip in his hand, and a flushed face which 
seemed to indicate that he had his morning's draught, rode up to the gate, and 
called in a loud voice an:! with more oaths than the occasion seemed to warrant 
to have it opened directly. 

‘Who hast thou got here?” said the gentleman angrily, as the man threw 
the gate wide open, and pulled off hishat, ‘* who are these? Eh? ar’t a beg- 
gar, woman?” 

The widow answered with a curtsey, that they were poor travellers. 

“‘Vagrants,”’ said the gentleman, “vagrants and vagabonds. Thee wish to 
be made acquainted with the cage, dost thee—the cage, the stocks, and the 
| whipping-post ! Where dost come from ?”’ 
| She told him in a timid manner,—for he was very loud, hoarse, and red- 
faced,—ard besought him not to be angry, for they meant no harm and would 
go upon their way that moment. 

‘Don’t be too sure of that,” replied the gentleman, ‘‘ we don't allow 
vagrants to roam about this place. 
drying on hedges, and stray poultry, eh? What hast got in that basket, lazy 
hound?” 





Grip, Grip, Grip—Grip the clever, Grip the wicked, Grip the knowing— 


Grip, Grip, Grip,” cried the raven, whom Barnaby had shut up on the approach 
of this stern personage. “I'ma devil, I'ma devil, Never say die, Hurrah Bow 
wow wow, Polly put the kettle on we'll all have tea.”’ 

“Take the virmin out, scoundrel,” said the gentleman; “and let me see 
him.” 

Barnaby, thus condescendingly addressed, produced his bird, but not without 
much fear and trembling, and set him down upon the ground; which he had 
no sooner done than Grip drew fifty corks at least, and then began to dance; 
at the same time eyeing the gentleman with surprising insolence of manner, and 
screwing his head sv much on one side that he appeared desirous of scre wing it 
off upon the spot. , 

The cork-drawing seemed to make a greater impression on the gentleman's 
mind, than the raven’s power of speech, and was indeed particularly adapted to 


“ Listen,” said the widow, telling some money out, upon a bench beside them. 


He put out his hand for one of the coins; felt it carefully, put it between 


should separate my sen and me. They have been purchased at the price of 


I know what thou want’st—stray linen | 
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his habits and capacity. He desired to have that done again, but despite his 
being very peremptory, and notwithstanding that Barnaby coaxed to the utmost, 
Grip turned a deaf ear to the request, and preserved a dead silence. 

* Bring him along,” said the gentleman, pointing to the house. But Grip, 
| who had watched the action, anticipated his master, by hopping on before 
| them ;—constantly flapping his wings, and screaming “ covk!”’ meanwhile, 
as a hint perhaps that there was company coming, and a small collation would 
be acceptable. 

Barnaby and his mother walked on, on either side of the gentleman on horse- 
back, who surveyed each of them from time to time in a proud and coarse 
manner, and occasionally thundered out some question, the tone of which 
alarmed Barnaby so much that he could find no answer, and, as a matter of 
course, could make him no reply. On one of these occasions, when the gen- 
tleman appeared disposed to exercise his horsewhip, the widow ventured to in- 
form him in alow voice and with tears in her eyes, that her son was of weak 
mind. 

“ An idiot, eh?” said the gentleman looking at Barnaby as he spoke. 
how long hast been an idiot?” 

“ She knows,”’ was Barnaby’s timid answer, pointing to his mother—“J— 
always, I helieve ” 

“ Fron his birth,” said the widow. 

“1 don’t believe it,” cried the gentleman, “ not a bit of it. It’s an excuse 
not to work. There’s nothing like flogging to cure that disorder. I'd make a 
difference in him in ten minutes, I’ll be bound.” 

‘‘ Heaven has made noae in more than twice ten years, sir,” said the widow 
mildly. 

“ Then why don't you shut him up? we pay enough for county institutions, 
damn’em. But thou’d rather drag him about to excite charity—of course. Ab, 
I know thee.” 

Now, this gentleman had various endearing appellations among his inti- 
mate friends. By some he was called ‘“‘a country gentleman of the true 
school,” by some ‘a fine old country gentleman,” by some “a sporting gen- 
tleman,” by some ‘a thorough-bred Englishman,” by some ‘a genuine Joho 
Boli ;” but they all agreed in one respect, and that was, that it was a pity 
there were not more like him, and that because there were not, the country 
was going torack and ruin everyday. He was in the commission of the peace, 
and could write his name almost legibly ; but his greatest qualifications were, 
that he was more severe with poachers, was a better shot, a harder rider, had 
better horses, kept better dogs, could eat more solid food, drink more strong 
wine, go to bed every night more drunk and get up every morning more sober, 
than any man iuthecounty. In knowledge of horseflesh he was almost equal 
to a farrier, in stable learning he surpassed his own head groom, and in glut- 
tony not a pig on his estate was a match forhim. He had no seat in Parliament 
himself, but he was extremely patriotic, and usually drove h's voters up to the 
poll with his own hands. He was warmly attached to the church, and never 
appointed to the living in his gift any but a three-botile man and a first-rate 
fox humer. He mistrusted the honesty of all poor people who could read and 
write, and had a secret jealousy of his own wife (a young lady whom he had 
married for what his friends called “the good old English reason,” that 
her father’s property adjoined his own) for possessing those accomplishments 
in a greater degree than himself. In short, Barnaby being an idiot, and Grip 
a creature of mere brute instinct, it would be very hard to say what this gentle- 
man was. 

He rode up to the door of a handsome house approached by a great 
flight of steps, where a man was waiting to take his horse, and led the way 
into a large hall, which, spacious as it was, was tainted with the fumes of 
last night’s stale debauch. Great-coats, riding-whips, bridles, topboots, spurs, 
and such gear. were strewn about on all sides, and formed, with some huge 
stags’ antlers, and a few portraits of dogs and horses, its principal embellish- 
ments. 

Throwing himself into a great chair (in which, by the bye, he often snored 
away the night, when he had been, according to his admirers,a finer country 
gentleman than usual) he bade the man tell his mistress to come down: and 
presently there appeared, a little flurried, as it seemed, by the unwonted sum- 
mons, a lady much younger than himself, who had the appearance of being in 
delicate health, and not too happy. 

“Here! Thou'st nodelight in following the hounds as an Englishwoman 
should have,” said the gentleman. ‘See to this here. That'll please thee per- 
haps.” 

The lady smiled, sat down at a little distance from him, and glanced at Bar- 
naty with alook of pity. 

‘“ He's an idiot, the woman says,” observed the gentleman, shaking his head ; 
*T don't believe it.” 

“‘ Are you his mother?” asked the lady. 

She answered yes. 

“ What's the use of asking her?” said the gentleman, thrusting his hands into 
his breeches pockets. ‘She'll tell thee so, of course. Most likely he’s hired, 
atsomuchaday. There. Geton. Make him do something.” 

Grip having by this time recovered his urbanity, condescended, at Barna- 
hy’s solicitation, to repeat his various phrases of speech, and to go through 
the whole of his performances with the utmost success. The corks, and the 
never say die, afforded the gentleman so much delight that he demanded the 
repetition of this part of the entertainment, until Grip got into his basket, and 
positively refused to say another word, good or bad. The lady too, was much 
amused with him; and the closing point of his obstinacy 30 delighted her hus- 
band that he burst into a roarof laughter, and demanded his price. 

Barnaby looked as though he didn’t understand his meaning. Probably he did 
not. 

‘ His price.” said the gentleman, rattling the money in his pockets, “ what 
dost want for him? How much 1” 

‘He's not to be sold,” replied Barnaby, shutting up the basket in a great 
hurry, and throwing the strap over his shoulder. ‘* Mother, come away.” 
“Thou seest how much of an idiot he is, book-learner,” said the gentleman, 
looking scornfully at his wife. ‘ He can make a bargain. What dost want for 
him, old woman !”’ 

‘‘ He is my son’s constant companion,” said the widow. 
sold, sir, indeed.” 

‘«‘ Not to be sold!” cried the gentleman, growing ten times redder, hoarser, 
and louder than before. ‘* Not to be sold!” 

“ Indeed no,” she answered. ‘* We have never thought of parting with him, 
sir, I do assure you.” 

He was evidently about to make a passionate retort, when afew murmured 
words from his wife happening to catch bis ear, he turned sharply round, and 
said, ‘* Eh? What?” : 

‘* We can hardly expect them to sell the bird, against their own desire,” she 
faltered. ‘* If they prefer to keep him ——” : 

Prefer to keep him!” he echoed. “ These people, who go tramping about 
the country, a pilfering and vagabondizing on all hands, prefer to keep a bird, 
when a landed proprietor and a justice asks his price! ‘That old woman's been 
to schoo!. I know shehas. Don’t tell meno,” he roared to the widow, “ I 
say, yes.” 

‘Barnaby's mother pleaded guilty to the accusation, and hoped there was no 

harm in it. 
‘No harm!” said the gentleman. “No. Noharm. No harm, ye old re- 
bel, not a bit ofharm. If my clerk was here, I'd set ye in the stocks, I would, 
or lay ye in jail for prowling up and down, on the look-out for petty larcenies, 
ye limb ofa gipsy. Here, Simon, put these pilferers out, shove ’em into the 
road, out with em! Ye don’t want to sell the bird, ye that come here to beg, 
don't ye? If they an’t out in double-quick, set the dogs upon ’em!” 

They waited for no further dismissal, but fled precipitately, leaving the gen- 
tleman to storm away by himself (for the poor lady bad already retreated), and 
making a great many attempts to silence Grip, who, excited by the noise, 
drew corks enough for a city feast as they hurried down the avenue, and ap- 
peared to congratulate himself beyond measure on having been the cause of the 
disturbance. When they had nearly reached lodge, another servant, emerging 
from the shrubbery, feigned to be very active in ordering them off, but this man 
put a crown into the widow's hand, and whispering that his lady sent it, thrust 
them gently from the gate. Li 

This incident only suggested to the widow's mind, when they halted at an 
alehouse sume miles further on, and heard the justice's character as given by his 
friends, that perhaps something more than capacity of stomach and tastes for 
| the kennel and the stable, were required to form either perfect country gentle- 
| man, a thorough-bred Englishman, or a genuine John Bull; and that possibly 

the terms were sometimes misappropriated, rot to say disgraced. She little 
| thought then, that a circumstance so slight would ever influence their future for- 


“And 


* He is not to be 





tunes; but time and experience enlightened her in this respect. 

“* Mother,” said Barnaby, as they were sitting next day in a wagon which was 
| to take them to within ten miles of the capital, “ we're going to London frst, 
| you said. Shall we see that blind man there t” 

She was about to answer “ Heaven forbid!” but checked herself, and told 

him No, she thought not; why did he ask? 

“ He’s a wise man,” said Barnaby, with a thoughtful countenance. “ I wish 
| that we may meet with him again. What was it that he said of crowds! That 
| gold was to be found where people crowded, and not among the trees and such 
| quiet places! He spoke as if he loved it; London is acrowded place ; I think 


we shall meet him there.” 

** But why do you desire to see him, love?” she asked. 

Because,” said Barnaby, looking wistfully at her, ‘‘ he talked to me about 
gold, which is a rare thing, and say what you will, a thing you would like to 
have, 1 know. And because he came and went rway so strangely—just ss 
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white-headed old men come sometimes to my bed’s foot in the night, and say 
what I can’t remember when the bright day returns. He told me he’d come 
back. I wonder why he broke his word !” 

« But you never thought of being rich or gay, before, dear Barnaby. You 
have always been contented.” . 

He laughed and bade her say that again, then cried, “ Ay ay—oh yes,” and 
laughed once more. Then something passed that caught his fancy, and the to- 
pic wandered from his mind, and was succeeded by another just as fleeting. 

But it was plain from what he had said, and from his returning to the point 
more than once that day, and on the next, thatthe blind man’s visit, and indeed 
his words, had taken strong possession of his mind. Whether the idea of wealth 
had occurred to him for the first time on looking at the golden clouds that even- 

ing, and imeges were often presented to his thoughts by outward objects quite 
as remote and distant; or whether their poor and humble way of life had sug- 
gested it, by contrast, long ago; or whether the accident (as he would deem it) 
of the blind man’s pursuing the current of his own remarks, had done so at the 
moment; or he had been impressed by the mere circumstance of the man 
being blind, and, therefore, unlike any one with whom he had talked before ; it 
was impossible to tell. She tried every means to discover, but in vain ; and the 
probability is that Barnaby himself was equally in the dark. — 

It filled her with uneasiness to find him harping on this string, ‘but all that she 
could do, was to lead him quickly to some other subject, and to dismiss it from 
hisbrain. To caution him against their visitor, to show any fear or suspicion 1" 
reference to him, would only be, she feared, to increase that interest with which 
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“* My good woman,” said Gashford, “* how can you !—Dear me! 
you mean by tempting, and by danger? Do you think his Lordship is a roaring 
lion, going about and seeking whom he may devour? God bless me!” 

‘No, no, my Lord, forgive me,” implored the widow, laying both her hands 
upon his breast, and scarcely knowing what she did or said, in the earnestness 
of her supplication, “‘but there are reasons why you should hear my earnest, 


What do 


mother's prayer, and leave my son with me. Oh do! 
senses, he is net, indeed !” 

“It is a bad sign of the wickedness of these times,” said Lord George. eva- 
ding her touch, and colouring deeply, “ that those who cling to the truth and 
support the right cause, are set down as mad. Have you the heart to say this 
to your own son, unnatural mother!” 

“Tam astonished at you!” said Gashford, with a kind of mock severity. 
“ This is a very sad picture of female depravity.” ; 

‘He has surely no appearance,” said Lord George, glancing at Barnaby, 
and whispering in his secretary's ear, ‘of being deranged? And even if he 
had, we must not construe any trifling peculiarity into madness. Which of 
us’—and here he turned red again—‘ would be safe, if that were made the 
law!” 

‘Not one,” replied the secretary; “in that case, the greater the zeal, tLe 
truth, and talent; the more direct the call from above ; the clearer would be 
the madness. With regard to this young man, my Lord,” he added, with a lip 
that slightly curled as he looked at Barnaby, who stood twirling his hat, and 
stealthily beckoning them to come away, “he is as sensible and self-possessed 


He is not in his right 


as any one l ever saw.” 

‘* And you desire to make one of this great body ?” said Lord George, ad- 
dressing him; “and intended to make one, did you?” ; 

 Yes—yes, said Barnaby, with sparkling eyes. “To be sure I did! I told 
her so myself.” 
| TT see,” replied Lord George, with a reproachful glance at the unhappy mo 
\ther. “Ithoughtso. Follow me and this gentleman, and you shall have your 
| wish.” 

Barnaby kissed his mother tenderly on the cheek, and bidding her be of good 
cheer, for their fortunes were both made now, did as he was desired. She, 
poor woman, followed too—with how much fear and grief it would be hard to 
tell. 

They passed quickly through the Bridge-road, where the shops were all shut 
up (for the passage of the great crowd and the expectation of their return had 
alarmed the tradesmen for their goods and windows,) and where, in the upper 
stories, all the inhabitants were congregated, looking down into the street be- 
low, with faces variously expressive of alarm, of interest, expectancy, and in- 
dignation. Some of these ap; lauded, some hissed ; but regardless of these in- 
terruptions—for the noise of a vast congregation of people at a little distance, 
sounded in his ears like the roaring of a sea—Lord George quickened his pace, 
and presently arrived before St. George's Fields. 

They were really fields at that time, and of considerable extent. Here an 
immense multitude was collected, bearing flags of various kinds and sizes, but 
all of the same colour—blue. like the cockades—some sections marching to and 
fro in military array, and others drawn up in circles, squares, and lines. A 
large portion, both of the bodies which paraded the ground, and of those which 
remained stationary, were occupied in singing hymns or psalms. With whom- 
soever this originated, it was well done; for the sound of so many thousand 
voices in the air must have stirred the heart of any man within him, and could 
not fail to have a wonderful effect upon enthusiasts, however mistak er. 

Scouts had been posted in advance of the great body, to give notice of their 
leader's coming. ‘These falling back, the word was quickly passed through the 
whole host, and for a short interval there ensued a profound and death like si- 
lence, during which the mass was so still and quiet, that the fluttering of a ban- 
ner caught the eye, and became a circumstance of note. Then they burst into 
a tremendous snout, into another, and another; and the air seemed rent and 
shaken, as if by the discharge of cannon. 

“ Gashford !” cried Lord George, pressing his secretarv’s arm tight within 
his own, and speaking with as much emotion in his voice, as in his altered face, 
‘‘T am called indeed, now. I fecland know it. I am the leaderof a host. If 
they summoned me at this moment with one voice to lead them on to death, 
| I'd do it—Yes, and fall first myself!” 

‘ft is a proud sight,’ said the secretary. 
and for the great cause throughout the world. 
an humble but devoted man, can render—” 

* What are vou doing!” cried his master, catching him by both hands ; 
fer he had made a show of kneeling at his feet; ‘ Do not unfit me, dear Gash- 
ford, for the solemn duty of this glorious day—” the tears stood in the eyes of 
the poor gentleman as he said these words.—* Let us goamong them; we have 
to fied a place in some division for this new recruit—give me your hand.” 

Gashford slid bis cold insidious palm into his master’s grasp, and so, hand in 
hand, and followed still by Barnaby and his mother too, they mingled with the 
| concourse. 
| They had by this time taken to their singing again, and as their leader passed 

between their ranks, they raised their voices to their utmost. Many of those 
| who were banded together to support the religion of their country, even unto 
unless it is attended to the door by forty thousand good and true men at least ? death, had never heard a hymn or psalm in all theirlives. But these fellows 
There's a crowd for you!” | having for the most part strong lungs, and being naturally fond of singing 

“A crowd indeed!’ eaid Bornaby. ‘Do you heer thet. mother!” | chanted any ribaldry or nonsense that occurred to them, feeling pretty certain 
* And they're mustering yonder, as T am told,” resumed the old man, “nigh | that it would not be detected in the general chorus, and not car-ng very much if 
apon a hundred thousand strong. Ah! Let Lord George alone. He krows his | it were. Many of these voluntaries were sung under the very nose of Lord 
power. There'll bea good many faces inside them three windows over there,” | George Gordon, who, quite unconscious of their burden, passed on with his 
and he pointed to where the House of Commons overlooked the river, * that'll | usual stiff and solemn deportment, very much edified and delighted by the pious 
turn pale when good Lord George gets up this afternoon, and with reason too, | conduct of his followers. 

Ay, ay. Let his Lordship alone. Let him alone. He knows” And so, with So they went on and on, up this line, down that, round the exterior of this 
much mumbling and chuckling and shaking of his forefinger, he rose, with the | circle, and on every side of that hollow square ; and still there were lines, and 


— of his stick, and tottered off. squares, and circles out of numbertoreview. The day being now intensely 
“* Mother!” 


Barnaby regar.ied him, and to strengthen his desire to meet him once again. She 
hoped, by plunging into the crowd, to rid herself of her terrible pursuer, and then, 
by journeying to a distance and observing increased caution, if that were possi- 
ble, to live again unknown, in secrecy and peace. Bh ; 

They reached, in course of time, their halting place within ten miles of Lon- 
don, and lay there for the night, after bargaining to becarried on for a trifle next 
day, in a light van which was returning empty, and was to start at five o'clock 
inthe morning. The driver was punctual, the road good—save for the dust, the 
weather being very hot and dry—and at seven in the forenoon of Friday the se- 
cond of June, one thousand seven hundred and eighty, they alighted at the foot 
of Westminster Bridge, bade their conductor farewell, and stood alone, together, 
on the scorching pavement. For the freshness which night sheds upon such 
busy thoroughfares had already departed, and the sun was shining with uncom- 
mon lustre. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Uncertain where to go next, and bewildered by the crowd of people who 
were already astir, they sat down in one of the recesses on the bridge, to rest. 
They soon became aware that the stream of life was all pouring one way, and 
that a vast throng of persons were crossing the river from the Middlesex to the 
Surrey shore, in unusual haste, aud evident excitement. They were, for the 
most part, in knots of two or three, or sometimes half-a-dozen ; they spoke lit- 
tle together—many of them were quite silent ; and hurried on as if they had 
one absorbing object in view, which was common to them all. 

They were surprised tosee that nearly every man in this great concourse, 
which still came pouring past, without slackening in the least, wore in his hat a 
blue cockade ; and that the chance passengers who were not so decorated, 
appeared timidly anxious to escape observation or attack, and gave them the 
wall asif they would conciliate them. This, however, was natural enough, 
considering their inferiority in point of numbers ; for the proportion of those 
who wore blue cockades, to those who were dressed as usual was at least forty 
or fiftyto one. There was no quarrelling, however: the blue cockades went 
swarming on, passing each other when they could, and making all the speed that 
was possible in such a multitude; and exchanged nothing more than looks, 
and very often not even those, with such of the passers-by as were not of their 
number. 

At first, the current of people had been confined to the two pathways, and | 
but a few more eager stragglers kept the road. But after half an hour or so, | 

the passage was completely blocked up by the great press, which, being now | 
closely wedged together, and impeded by the carts and coaches it encountered, 
moved but slowly, and was sometimes at a stand for five or ten minutes toge- 
ther. 

After the lapse of nearly two hours, the numbers began to diminish visibly 
and gradually dwindling away, by little and little, left the bridge quite clear, 
save that, now and then, some hot and dusty man with the cockade in his hat, | 
and his cvat thrown over his shoulder, went panting by, fearful of being too late, 
or stopped to ask which way his friends had taken, and being directed, hastened | 
on again like one refreshed. In this comparative solitude, which seemed quite | 
strange and novel after the late crowd, the widow had for the first time an op- | 
portunity of inyu:ring of an old man who came and sat beside them, what was 
the meaning of that great assemblage. 

“ Why, where have you come from,” he returned, ‘that you haven't heard 
of Lord George Gordon's great association! This is the day that he presents 
the petition against the Catholics, God bless him !” 

“What have all these men to do with that 1” she asked. 

** What have they to do with it!” the old man replied. ** Why, how you talk ! 
Don't you know his Lordship has declared he won't present it to the house at all 





“Tt is a noble day for England, 
Such homage, my Lord, as I, 





!” said Barnaby. “ that’s a brave crowd he talks of. Come !” | hot, and the sun striking down his fiercest rays upon the field, those who 
** Not to join it!’? cried bis mother. | carried heavy banners began to grow faint and weary; most of the number 
e } , ‘ ’ . } x 
* Yes, yes,” he answered, plucking at hersleeve. ‘“ Whynot? Ceme!” assembled were fain to pull off their neckcloths, and throw their coats and 


“«y A i - 

* You don't know, she urged, “ what mischief they may do, where they may 
lead you, what their meaning is. Dear Barnaby, for my sake—" 

“* For your sahe !” he cried, patting her hand. ‘* Well! It is for your sake, 
mother. You remember what the blind man said, about the gold. Here’s a 
brave crowd! Come! Or wait till [ come back—yes, yes, wait here.” 

' them. 


She tried with all the earnestness her fears engendered, to turn him from his 

— but in vain. He waa stooping down to buckle on his shoe, when a 
ackney-coach passed them rather quickly, and a voice called out to the driver/ They had arrived atthe top of a long line of some eight hundred men in 
to stop. single file, and Lord George had turned his head to look back, when a loud cry 
“6 Young man,” said a voice within. of recognition—in that peculiar and half stifled tone which 4 voice has, when it 
? Who's that ?”’ cried Barnaby, looking up. , is raised inthe open air and in the midstof a great concourse of persons —was 
Do you wear this ornament?” returned the stranger, holding out a blue | heard, and a man stepped with a shout of laughter from the rank, and smote 
cockade. : | Barnaby on the shoulders with his heavy hand 
: In Heaven sname,no. Pray do not give it him !” exclaimed the widow, ‘How now!” he cried.“ Barnaby Rudge! 

Speak for yourself, woman,” said the man within the coach, coldly, “ Leave ” 


hiding for these hundred years ! 
the young man to his choice; he’s old enough to make it, and to snap your! Barnaby had been thinking within himself that the smell! of the trodden 
apron-sirings. He knows, without your telling, whether he i 


. wears the sign of a | grass brought back his old days at cricket, when he was a young boy and 
loyal Englishman or not.” played on Chigwell Green. Confused by this sudden and boisterous address, he 
Barnaby, trembling with impatience, cried ‘* Yes! yes, yes, Ido,” ashe had | stared in a bewildered manner at the man, and could scarcely say ‘* What! 
cried a dozentimes already. The man threwhim acockade, and crying ‘*Make | Hugh !” 
haste to Saint George's Fields,” ordered the coachman to drive Ou fast . and left * Hugh !” echoed the other; ‘ay, Hugh—Maypole Hugh! 
them. my dog! He’s alive now, and will know you, I warrant. 

With hands that trembled with his eagerness tu fix the bauble in his hat, | the colovr,do yout Welldone! Hahaha! 

Barnaby was adjusting it as he best could, and hurriedly replying to the teara | * You know this young man, I see,” said Lord George. 

and entreaties of his mother, when two gentlemen passed on the opposite side | ‘ Know him, my Lord! as well as I know my own right hand. 
of the way. Observingthem, and seeing how Barnaby was occupied, they | knows him. Weall know him” 

stopped, whispered together for an instant, turned back, and came over to them. ** Will you take him into you division?” 

a Why are you sitting here?” said one of them, who was dressed in a plain “It hasn't in it a better, nor a nimbler, nor a more active man, than Barnaby 
suit of black, wore long lank hair, and carried a gteatcane. ‘“ Why have you | Rudge,” said Hugh ‘Showme the man who says it has. Fall in, Barnaby. 
Os gene with the rest 1” , | He shal! march, my Lord, between me and Dennis; and he shall carry,” he ad- 

b [am going, sir,” replied Barnaby, finishing his task, and putting his hat on | ded, taking a flag from the hand of a tired man who tendered it, * the gayest 
with an air of pride. ‘I shall be there directly.” silken streamer in this valiant army.” ” 
Prix Say my Lord, young man, when his Lordship does you the honour of speak- “In the name of God, no!” sbrieked the widow, darting forward. 
ing to you,”’ said the second gent!eman mildly. * If you don't know Lord George | by—my Lord—see—he’l} come back—Barnaby—Barnaby !” 

y= yet oe see yh it’s high time = assay : “6 Women in the field '"* cried H igh, stepping between them, and holding her 
euiitie mee wd said .ord George, as Barnaby pulled off his hat again and off. ‘“Halloa! My captain there 

; : » ‘it’s no great matter ona day like this, which every Eng- | “What's the matter here 7" cried Simon Tappertit, bustling up in a great 
lishman will remember with delight and pride. Put on your hat, friend, and | heat. « Do you call this order?” 

follow us, for you lag behind and are late. It's past tennow. Didn't you know ** Nothing like it, captain,’ answered Hugh, still holding her back with his 
that the hour of assembling was ten o'clock ?” outstretched hand. ‘It's against all orders. Ladies are carrying off our gal 

5 any ay da os rans vacantly from one to the other. lant soldiers from their duty. The word of command, captain! They're 

a » friend,” said Gashford, filing off the ground. 


waistcoats open; and some, towards the centre, quite overpowered by the 
excessive heat, whick was of course rendered more uneudurable by the mu! 
titude around them, lay down upon the grass, and offered all they had about 
them for a drink of water. Still, no man left the ground, not even of these 
| who were so distressed ; still Lord George, streaming from every pore, went 
on with Gashford; end still Barnaby and his mother followed close behind 


| 
} 
| 


Why, where have you been 


} 








You remember 
What, you wear 
My cap‘ain 


| 


‘* Barna- 


| 
it was perfectly under- 


Quick !” | 
ood. »w came y . : ” . , | 
. 5 _- pne® ” be so ill informed ! “Close!” cried Simon, with the whole power of his lungs. ‘ Form! 
b LT agen 4 tell you, sir, the widuw interpose d. ‘ [t's of no use to ask | March '” | 
m. are but 1 aie eit . : : 
im € are Dnt this morning come from a long distance in the country, and She was thrown to the ground; the whole field was in motion; Barnaby | 
we know nothing of these matters.” , 


} 


n 


was whirled away intu the 
more. 


pe eart of adense mass of men, and she saw him no 
‘* The cause has taken a dee 
said Lord Ge 


ven for it!”’ 


p root, and has spread its branches far and wide,” 


rge to his secretary. ‘ This is 9 pleasant hearing. I thank Hea- — 


ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


THE HALT 
‘*Amen!” cried Gashford with a solemn face. ‘ y EMMA ROBERT 
eV 1 . 9 Y Miss! S‘OBERTS. 
u do not unde tar , ard oh . 
Z te . - nd rstand me, my Lor }, Said the widow. “ Pardon me, but The day's march had been long and wearisome, and susted party 
frue lyf lake meani . " " pad ’ j 
i u cr Mistake my meaning, We now nothing of these matters. VW looked in vain thre e lonely rras, In search of a ibitation Ro 
ye no desire ig to join in w u are s T . toa } 
Mm on - ves 4 right to join tn what you are about todo. This is my son, | Jand de St. Pierre, the commander of asmall detachment French voltigeurs, | 
yj poor alliicted son, dearer to me than vr , ’ ‘ ’ ne 3 _ 5 
yi 1, Gearer to ine than my own life In mercy 5 pame, my | became aware that he had missed the direct track, and that was useless to ex 


er {" 


Lord, go your way alone, and do not tempt him into dang 
— 


| pect to reach the outposts of the srmy on that night; he, therefore, made up l 








his mind to spend the hours of darkness under the shade of one of those 
ing cork-trees which made his present route a path of exceeding beauty. 

it was a calm, lovely, autumnal evening; all was so hushed and 
that not the slightest breeze agitated the leaves of the forest trees: 
tramp of the soldiers alone broke the deep silence ; for, toil-worn and faint 4 
long abstinence, they had ceased from the light catches and merry 
which had heretofore beguiled their march ; and melancholy feelings, in 
with the sombre gloom around, began to steal over the mind of the y 
commander, destined to make his first campaign against the unoffendi 
of his ambitious master. Roland troubled himself little with polities 
tions ; he sought to win rank and honour by the aid of his good sword, an d 
received his first summons to march into Spain with the enthusiastic delight of 
a heart panting to distinguish itself in some well contested field, and 38 
what sphere was sclected for the theatre of his achievements ; but he had 
morning encountered scenes so revolting to a mind unaccustomed to the he 
of war: whole villages stretched in black ruins upon the desolated plains ; 
once smiling and prosperous, still smouldering in the flames, which had r 
them to heaps of ashes ; human bones strewed upon the green sward, and 
decaying corpses tainting the sweet air of heaven, the frightful relics of thosede- 
vote! peasants, who had dared defend their hearths and their homes from the 
spoiler’s hand. 


pil 
ul? 





Roland's unpractised heart grieved over the horrible devastation which 
ed his shuddering glance, and he was surprised to find how deep an im 
the ghastly spectacle of the morning had left upon his mind. No trace of war 
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or carnage defiled the purity of the landscape which he now trod. The 
ling runnel leaped clear and limpid over the rocks, its sparkling current ) 
stained with blood, and nought, save the perfume of the orange-bl 
came mingled with the aromatic fragrance of the thymy pastures ; yet 
the solitude so profound, the stillness of the coming night so awful, that, 
present state of langour, all the characteristic gaiety of his temper and 
a insufficient to remove the orpression which weighed heavily upon his. 
soul. : 

The dim twilight faded away, and darkness, made more gloomy by the thick 
foliage above, succeeded ; wearily the voltigeurs dragged their jaded limbs 
along, and, just as they despaired of advancing further, the sudden illumingtion 
oa moon upon the wane showed them, at a considerable distance, a rovf, e 
issued athin column of smoke. Animated by this exhilarating pr 
tired party pressed eagerly forward to the spot.—Upon a closer inspection, 
discovered the promised haven to be an outhouse, lofty and extensive, | 
had evidently been attached to a superior mansion, now levelled 
ground. A broken trellis, from which the untrained vine wandered along the 
damp earth ; fountains, choked with grass and fragments of sculptured marble, 
showed that the sword and the firebrand had performed their deacliest operations ; 
but the work had not been sufficiently recent to display the most frightful rava- 
ges of war; time had thrown a slight veil over the wreck, andthe moon glan- 
ced upon flowers springing up uncultured in a garden, which had been defaced 
by hostile feet, and upon a rank vegetation of weeds, waving li..c vanners)from 
the prostrate walls. 2 

The high dark front of the bran-like building, which promised shelterfor the 
night, frowned grimly in the moonlight ; the unglazed windows were secured 
by strong wooden shutters, and the most dreary silence reigned throughout the 
interior ; but a faint light, issuing from some of the numerous crevices in this 
dilapidated structure, gave tokens of habitation, although the inmates, whoever 
they might be, preserved a sullen silence for a considerable period, neither 
deigning to answer, nor seeming to hear, the supplications and threats with 
which the French soldiers alternately solicited and demanded admittance. Be- 
fore, however, these rough guests had exhausted all their patience, a dooropen-~ 
ed, and the flame of a pine-wood torch threw a strong light upon the face and 
figure of the portress, as she stood upon her own threshold. Her tall spare 
form towered above the middle height; but if nature had moulded it with a 
careful hand, its beauty was totally obscured by a cumbrous garment of sack- 
cloth, girt about the waist with a cord. Her long grey hair, which streamed 
wildly from beneath a scanty covering of coarse black stuff, and the rigid lines 
in her gaunt countenance, gave her the appearance of age: but Roland, as he 
gazed upon her with an undefinable sensation of awe and wonder, saw that she 
had scarcely passed, if she had reached, the summer of her life ; and that there 
was also an air of dignity in her demeanour, which ill accorded with the mean- 
ness of her habiliments and the squalid poverty with which she was surrounded. 
A ghastly smile passed across her pale and haggard face, as she bade the weary 
party welcome; and, though want, and wretchedness, and disease, had prey ed 
with ravaging effect upon her features ; though her eyes were sunk in herhead, 
ker lips parched and wan, and her skin wrinkled and jaundiced, Roland perceiv- 
ed that she still retained lineaments of severe and almost superhuman beauty ; 
and avague fceling of the existence of some mysterious danger came across 
his mind, as he observed the silent workings of that extraordinary countenance, 
whilst she bestirred herself with fearless alacrity. 

Ashamed of the dread which involuntarily crept over him—since he knew 
the impossibility, from the depopulated state of the country, and the strong cor- 
don of troops with which the province now occupied by the French army was 
surrounded, of there being any concealed ambush even in this secluded spos— 
he strove to banish the apprehension of impending evil, and to make himselfigs 
comfortable as circumstances would admit: still he could not withdraw his looks 
from his hostess ; and, though not expecting to make any discovery from her 
answer, inquired whether she did not feel some alarm while living alone in so 
dreary a solitude. 

‘* What should [fear ?” she calmly replied : ‘I have lost everything but life, 
and that is now of so littie value, thatits preservation is not worth a thought. 
And why,” continued she, “ should I wish for the protection of my country- 
men? they are more gloriously engaged in the great and holy cause which has 
armed all Spain in defence of her liberties.” 

Somewhat assured by the undisguised frankness of this speech, Roland con- 
tented himself with a scrupulous examination of the place, which he still could 
not help fancying had been inauspiciously chosen for the nighthalt of his party. 
Nothing alarming met his eye: the furniture was rude and scanty, the building 
il calculated to conceal arms or snares of any kind; and what could a band of 
nine stout soldiers apprehend fromthe utmost malice of one woman! Strug- 
gling, therefore, with the forebodings of his spirit, he ate his portion of the 
frogal meal which was set before them with a keen relish, but declined the cop 
of wine offered at its completion, fr natural antipathy to the fermented 
juice of the grape, and a particu! nto the vintage of Spain. The tol- 
tigeurs, delighted to obtain food and rest, unattracted by the person of the 
lone female, who administered to their necessities, and more diverted than angry 
at her avowed enmity to their country, saw nothing to excite their suspicions ; 
and their commander, perceiving that no one participated in the uneasy doubts 
which pertinaciously clung to him, was unwilling to betray his dread of jurk- 
ing danger to his inconsiderate companions, lest they might attribute the com- 
munication to some ignoble feeling. _. : 

The repast ended, the young officer was conducted, by his singular and pain- 
fully interesting hostess, up a ladder to a sort of loft, occupying the upper part 
of the building. At first, he disliked the idea of separation from his party ; 
but, perceiving that he could keep a watchful eye over them through several 
large apertures in the floor, he became more reconciled to an arrangement which 
would enable him to observe all that passed, without attracting attention by 
his vigilance. A-coarse bed was spread in one corner of the room; but, too 
much agitated to think of repose, he took up a position which gave him an un- 
interrupted view of the premises below. A wood fire burned brightly ; and 
within the influence of its genial warmth, the toil-worn soldiers had stretched 
themselves at length upon the floor, and, wrapped in their cloaks, resigned their 
weary spirits to a death-like sleep. The lone inbabitant of the dwelling had 
withdrawn to a distant corner, and, in the fitful blaze, the dark drapery whieh 
enveloped her spare form could scarcely be distinguished from the inequalities 
of the floor which formed her couch. So profound was the slumber of the 
way worn voltigeurs, that their breathing was not audible in the chamber above ; 
a dead silence prevailed, disturbed only by a rustling so ind, so light, that Ro- 
land deemed it to proceed from the wing of some nighibird sweeping along the 
eaves. The fire, unreplenished, began to smoulder away, the figures of the 
sleepers became indistinct, and drowsiness crept unconsciously over Roland’s 
frame : how long he remained in utter forgetfulness of his situation he knew 
not, but he was aroused by a clear sweet voice singing, in low yet distinct tones, 
the following ballad :— 

«The Moors have reared the crescent high, the cross is lowly laid, 
And vainly to their patron saints the Spaniards shriek for atd : 
Sorrow and desolation reign throughout the bleeding land ; 

But raise exulting shoutsto heaven, for vengeance ts at hand! 










ye 


Our warriors lie in mangled heaps upon the gory plain ; 

Our fathers, and our husbands, and our brothers, all are slain : 

But we will nerve our woman's arms to wield the flaming brand, 

And teach our proud and ruthless foes that vengeance is at hand?” 
lently a fragment of the countless relics of the eventful 
iards and the Moors, which, in days of old, had so 


This lay was evider 
struggle between the Spa 






gloriously terminated in favour of the Christian cause; but the ¢ incidence of 
the words with the 5 ar circumstances in which he was placed alarmed the 
French officer: he groped his way, by the imperfect light, to the spot whence 
| the sound pr ** Who and what art thou,” he exclaimed, ** whose warn- 
Sans » has so « y chased slumber from my ey« 
Ae ent re} “the same clear soft vo one who is sated; 
s c of she 2 bl rod Force a passage for me gu the decay it y pabes 
of the wait t, and I will set you free!’ 
Stand aside, then!” cried Roland; and, at one effort, the worm-eaten bax 
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@hat it would be worse than vain to abandon himself to the indignation which 
(Gilled his heart ; but, continuing to gaze upon the ghastly faces of his com- 


the gracious, the idolised Estella, emerged from the cave, with her golden 
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gave way: a flood of moonlight passed in, and revealed a slight fair girl, 
countenance, bearing a striking resemblance to that of the female who 
iaspired him with such a strong feeling of awe, though pale and thin, was 
eo exceedingly beautiful, that the admiring gazer could not fancy that it 
fost a single attraction from the calamity, whatever it might be, which had 
such fearful havoc in the frame of her companion. 
“Fellow me,” she cried, ** and quickly: the delay of an instant may cost 
eur life.” 
#{ will but stay to rouse my party,” returned Roland, struck with sudden 
ise to find that ihey had not already gathered round him, disturbed by the 
of the falling wainscot. 
“They will wake no more in this world,” said the stranger; ‘look not to 
but save yourself. The poison has performed its work, and they are as 
the dust beneath them.” 

Rushing to the ladder, Roland, reckless of personal danger from the lapse of 
threw himself into the room below, stirred the fading embers, and the 
that sprung up, as it caught a fresh pine faggot, confirmed the dreadful 
The pulses of the soldiers had ceased to beat; they breathed not— 
not; and their convulsed and distorted features tuld the horrid story of 
ir fate. Roland stood shuddering and aghast amidst the senseless clay around 
; belts of ice shot, in rapid succession, through his heart. Were these in- 
ite bodies the late companions of his toil, men vigorous with j\ife and 
who, but an hour before, had shared his march, stiffening in the cold 
of death—murdered, and murdered before his eyes? Drops of agony 
from his brows ; and, drawing his sword in gloomy desperation, he ex- 
imed—‘‘I will stay and avenge you!” The fair vision, whose voice had 
his repose, had followed him to the spot ; and, preserving amid the ap- 
scene the same calm melancholy expression of countenance which 
habitual to her, again addressed him. 

“Justice,” she cried, ** claims this sanguinary deed, and vengeance is beyond 

reach, unless the blow should fall on me. Strike, if you will, and spare 

; for dearer lives have fallen beneath the murderous weapons of your coun- 
” 


The French officer slowly dropped the point of his sword; he saw, indeed, 


as they lay, bereft of sense and motion, on the earth which was so 
to close over them, a sickening sensatioa crept through his frame ; he 
bear no more ;, and, clasping his hands across his eyes, moved from the 


\ fis companion, taking advantage of this change of mood, seized his cloak, 
and drew him to the ladder. They ascended it in silence, crossed the two up- 
per apartments, and gained the ground through a wooden balcony, furnished, 
accerding to the custom of the country, with a flight of steps. Roland, ina 
few minutes, found himself in a wild and tangled path, with his preserver still 
at his side. 
_T have saved vou from death,” she cried; ‘but my task is not yet ended. 
A secret avenue, which cannot be trodden without a guide, leads to the road at 
the mountain's base, I will conduct you hither in safety ; and, stranger, employ 
yeur rescued life in generous efforts to ameliorate the sufferings of the hapless 
Spaniards ; interpose your authority in aid of the weak and defenceless, and 
snatch them from the wanton butchery which spares neither sex nor age. Look 
on yonder shapeless ruin; once it smiled joyously in the moonlight; once a 
happy peasantry crowded to its now broken walls, to pay the tribute of glad and 
grateful hearts to their beloved lord; a family, blessing and blessed, made the 
air around the:n melodious with the hymn of praise and thanksgiving—a gush 
af song for ever flowing, like the mountain stream. Onthe last day that tones 
af cheerfulness issued from human lips on that desecrated spot, we celebrated a 
festival, the betrothing of my elder sister; and merrily were struck the chords 
af the gay guitar, and lightly, to the spirit stirring sounds of the castanet, our 
flying footsteps touched the ground. Suddenly an armed band burst in upon 
our harmless revelry. There was a grotto carefully concealed, wherein our 
anxious friends placed Estella and myself for safety ; through a fissure in the 
rock we saw the barbarians enter. I lost vision, sense, and recollection, when, 
vainly struggling with overpowering numbers, my father fell; but Estella, in- 
capable of moving, or withdrawing her eyes froin the scene of slaughter, and 
acutely, miserably alive to all its horrors, turned a stony gaze upon the unequal 
contest, and saw, One by one, our parents, our three brave brothers, her lover, 
our friends and servants, perish by the unpitying hands of their assailants. The 
streams of blood, flowing down the pathway, penetrated the grotto, and, as I 
lay uponthe damp ground, my festal garments were drenched with the vital 
current of all I loved on earth. The work of murder accomplished, the French- 
men indulged themselves in pillage; and having seized everything of value, our 
home, our once happy home, was devoted to the flames. Vainly did we hope 
that the smoke would suffocate us in our retreat ; but the wind blew it away, 
amd we were saved to execute a dreadful deed of vengeance. Three days 
and at length, sated with plunder and with blood, our merciless enemies 
(retreated ; the sound of their bugles died upon our ear, and Estella, the fair, 


Tye Avion. 


amazed, distrusting sight and sense, and listening with apparent patience, merely 
to be certain that she heard aright, no sooner caught the truth, than, starting 
from the ground, her fair melancholy countenance dilating with scorn and rage, 
she cast «look of ineffable contempt upon the handsome suppliant, and cling- 
ing to the rude altar before her, said— 

‘But that I loathe the sight of blood, presumptuous miscreant, thy heart's 
best vein should drain upon this outraged shrine! Begone! judge not of me 
by the craven spirit that brought thee hither.” And before he could make a 
single attempt to appease her just indignation, she had fled. 

The contemned lover lingered long and fruitlessly on the spot which had wit- 
nessed his disappointment ; reluctantly obeying at last the dictates of prudence, 
which urged the folly of remaining to be sacrificed to the vengeance which he had 
provoked,he slowly and sullenly retreated. Though no longer daring to entertain 
a hope of inducing the fair Spaniard to exchange her dreary solitude for a life 
of luxury and ease, still the image of Magdalena haunted his imagination; her 
dazzling beauty, her noble seutiments, her touching history, could not, would 
not, be forgotten. A third time the means of visiting her dwelling-place. pre- 
sented themselves ; and, almost without a purpose, Roland again approached 
the ruined hovel: he found her grave! A mound of green turf, a rude cross, 
inscribed with her name and age, marked the last resting place of one of Spain’s 
fairest flowers. Her sister had assumed a soldier's habit, and had joined the 
Guerillas. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF MISERY.—No. III. 


BY R. B. PEAKE. 

You are healthy, rather inclined to embonpoint, and raddy, for you have 
been born and bred in the country ; your heart has beat high at the idea of 
your FIRST ENTREE TO A LONDON BALL-ROOM; the opportunity offers itself ; 
does it not appear in perspective delightful? We shall see. 

Your paternal mansion is an ancient red-brick building, one hundred and 
fifty miles from the metropolis, situated in some picturesque grounds, called, by 
your family, the park. Your father has a comfortable income, and the expec- 
tation of a large fortune on the demise of an eighth cousin, who has been dying 
for the last ten years, and which has constantly kept the whole family in a 
state of high fever, and, worse than that, the lofty expectations have driven 
away every personable voung geutleman from the house, and you find yourself 
at twenty-five years of age single and without a suitor. But you are natural- 
ly cheerful, have a good opinion of a showy figure, particularly in a riding habit, 
in which your dear father is very proud to see you; in fact, he insists on your 
being on horseback too many hours. At the age of eighteen you had return- 
ed home from a finishing boarding-school, where you acquired sume notions of 
refinement from a baronet’s daughter who made you her confidential friend and 
schoolfellow. You return to the old brick manor house with new notions, and 
find everything in a state bordering on barbarism. Your papa, who takes very 
strong ale at dinuer, and always his bottle of port wine after it, falls asleep, 
and snores loudly while you are playing the charming melodies of Mozart. 
Your mother is, unhappily, an iuvalid, and is rarely ever able to quit her cham- 
ber. 

Time passes on: you get through the world almost without a greater mor. 
tification than being:told by an old female friend of the family, who is licensed 
to say all sorts of disagreeable things, because she officiated as one of your 
godmothers, and gave you a silver whistle and bellson the day of your chris- 
tening, ‘that, although you are only twenty-five-—yet you look six years 
older.” 

Why are there no such things in England as Protestant convents, for young 
ladies verging on thirty, where they might study the ‘romance of Abelard and 
Heloise ? 

You detect yourself sighing when you think of an orange-blossom; and 
a white blonde veil strikes like a flake of frozen snow to your tender heart. 

Thanks to the necessity of a general election, the face of affairs undergoes a 
change ; your papa can influence many voters, and Lord Dallington is perfectly 
aware of it. The monotony of the red-brick hall is enlivened and relieved by 
the calls of his iordship and of Lady Dullington. The county and the boroughs 
are all carried in favour of Lord Dullington’s connexions and party ; and you— 
delightful idea !—receive an invitation to her ladyship’s mansion in London. 
You are unable to express your gratitude! And as your papa and mamma 
acquiesce in the arrangement, you proceed 0 town in a coronetted travelling 
carriage, with out-riders,—Lady Dullington very affable,—and you arrive in 
Park-lane. 

After a few days have passed, in which you have accompanied Lady Dulling- 
ton to the opera, to be charmed with Grisi and Persiani, fascinated by Rubini 
aud Tamburini, and electrified by Lablache, (who is nearly of the size of your 
father’s ox, that gained the prize at the agricultural meeting,) and have visited 
the exhibitions,—her ladyship is good enough to inform you that she will chapée 
rone you to a ball, which is to take place at her friend the countess’s, in Gros- 
venor-syuare. You are astounded. It is true you do not, like the lady in “ The 











tresses changed to dull gray, the beaming radiance of her eyes quenche., her 
flesh withered away, the gaunt spectre of her former self. She swore a fearful 
ath upon the mangled pile of our murdered relatives, and fearfully has she per- 
formed it. For every precious life taken on that fatal day, by her frail and 
feeble hands have ten been sacrificed. My spirit grows weary of this constant 
slaughter ; and when you refused the wine, and Estella, perceiving your suspi 
cions, fled to procure the assistance of a‘trusty friend, the Holy Virgin, to 
whom I pray incessantly, urged me to effect your deliverance, and | obeyed the 
mandate.” 

The narrator of this horrible tale paused, and Roland, bursting into a passion- 
ate exclamation, turned round to offer his fervent thanks to the fair and luckless 
creature to whom he owed his life, but she had vanished ; the broad road lay be- 
fore him, and no-trace of his conductress appearing, he lingered for a moment 
and shen pursued his way. The morning began to break as he trod the solitary 
path, and, but that he was alone, the agile voltigeur could have fancied the 
whole night's adventure a feverish dream; the rustling of the leaves, the twit- 
tering of the birds, were the only soupds that broke the stillness; he missed the 
light songs and lighter laughter of his late companions, and strode along, un- 
heeding the distance, almost choked by the tumultuous emotions which crowded 
te his heart. As he approached the outposts, a dropping fire from the lines an- 
nounced to the young soldier that preparations for action had commenced, and 
he only arrived in time to join his division, which was immediately engaged in a 
Gerce contest with the enemy. Roland, wound up to the highest pitch of ex- 
citement, fought with desperate energy, striving, in the impetuosity of the on- 
slaught, to banish the frightful scene which was ever before his eyes. Theday, 
hewever, notwithstanding the bravery of the troops, was not auspicious to 
France ; evening saw the whole of the army in full retreat; and Roland, when 
biwouacking in a secure position, found himself in a distant province from the 
m®euntain scene which had proved so fatal to eight of the most gallant fellows in 
the service. 

The beauty of Estella and Magdalena, the daughters of the Count de los 

ecmes, was celebrated throughout Spain, and the tragic tale of their supposed 
marder formed a theme for the minstrels, who, while dwelling upon their vir- 
Swes and their loveliness, incited every generous heart to avenge their wrongs. 
Some of these popular lays found their way to the French camp. Roland need- 
ed we auxiliary to perpetuate the recollection of these unhappy females; his 
thoughts dwelt continually on the fair form of Magdalena; insensibly he associ- 
ated this gentle creature with all his futare schemes and prospects, and many 
Temantic visions were disturbed by the gaunt spectre of her stern sister, start- 
img up, like a destroying angel, between him and his fairy hopes. Roland, a 
mace anda Frenchman, could not understand the possibility of owing his life to 
amy cause save animpulse of tenderness in his favour. Unaccustomed toreflect 
deeply upon religious influence, he smiled at the alleged interposition of the 
Virgin, and admired the womanly contrivance which had so artfully veiled he 
@wa wishes under the pretence of obeying the commands of heaven. Without 
tee closely scanning his intentions, he felt an irresistible desire to snatch the ill- 
starred Magdalena from the horrible situation in which she was placed ; and al- 
ready well acquainted with the Spanish language, he spared no pains to render 
himself so completely master of it as to enable him to pass for a native. 

The fortune of war gave Roland the opportunity which he had so long de- 

sired: he was stationed in the neighbourhood of the humble residence of the 
sisters, and in the disguise of a muleteer he ventured to approach the spot. 
“Taking the same road which he had formerly trod, the bold mountain peaks 
frewwed above him; the thick forest of cork-trees spread its umbrageous shade 
arewad ; and the ruined mansion, with its grass-grown gardens, brought sick- 
seing recollections to his heart. Accustomed to death in every shape—by the 
swerd, by the bullet, and by the axe: by lingering tortures, and by wasting 
plagues—often fighting ankle-deep in blood, and treading on the corpses of the 
slam ; though lightly regarding these horrors, he never could banish from 
his memory the scene of that dreadful night, when, by the funeral 
light of the pinewood fire, he gazed upon the blackening faces of his comrades, 
we they lay in death's ghastly embrace onthe floor. Often in his gayest revels 
dad che lights, and the music, and wine-cup, vanish from his eyes, and the dark 
wt and the dead were before him. 

New be was roused froin his gloomy reverie by the same sweet, clear voice, 
whick had once broken upon a dangerous slumber ; he looked into a green del! 
pehew, and eaw Magdalena kneeling at a wooden cross, surmounted by an image 
@f the Virgin, and singing her early matin hymn. Roland was by her side 
@ an iastant; and, with the confident vivacity of his country, poured out with 
gaemeuate vehemence a thousand protestations of love. Magdalena, at first 


Spectator,” “ shut yourself in your chamber, and practise Lady Betty Mode- 
ly’s skuttle,” but certainly you repeatedly rehearse the curtsey on your entrée 
You congratulate yourself that your costume, made by a Derbyshire dress 
maker, was the height of fashion a month since, and was modelled on that 
elegant and truth-telling publication, Le Petit Courier des Dames, wherein 
neither the size of ladies’ waists nor feet are at allexaggerated. And although 
you have not attended so large an assembly since the breaking-up ball of your 
seminary, seven years befure, you flatter yourself that you will be free from 
all mauvaise honte, and acquit yourself entirely to the satisfaction of your cha- 
peron. 

Lady Dallington has completely monopolized the attendance of her French 
maid; soa first-rate chattering friscur has been sent for to arrange the out- 
side of your head, while his conceited observations prevent your efforts to ar- 
range the inside ; he insists on a cari here, and a carl there; complains that 
your bair has been ruined by some ignorant provincial practitioner, and that he 
must affix a small quantity of false hair with your head dress; you are not at 
all pleased at this decision, but, as though he were the loquacious barber in the 
eastern tale, you submit to anything to get rid of him. 

You begin to dress; you have worked yourself up to such a pitch of anxiety 
and excitement that nothing will go on. Mademoiselle Friponeau (the Coun- 
tess of Dullington’s French maid) taps at the door, and is admitted, to take a 
superintending glance Although her face is all smiles and dimples, you 
see a dash of satire in her eyes; she aske, ** Vere is you polisson, Miss?” . . 
You unfortunately have not a sufficient knowledge of fashionable parlance— 
from your seclusion in the country—to know the exact meaning of the word. 
At last, you are made to comprehend that it is a translation of the English cog- 
nomen “ buséle,”’ and fairly own that you have no necessity to wear such an ar- 
ticle ; indeed, it would be highly inconvenient on horseback. Mademoiselle in- 
sists that it is indispensable in a ball-room, and kindly goes to fetch a polisson 
from Lady Dullington’s warbrobe. When she returns with it, in your simplicity 
you avow that you never saw anything of the sort before. The French maid 
smiles, and informs you that they. are always worn in a contrary direction! At 
length you are dressed, and contemplate your figure in the cheva! glass. Lady 
Dullington is descending the stairs, and you overhear a part of a sentence from 
the lips of the French maid, in which “ wne vrai Polichinelle” is reiterated. 
At the last moment, previously to starting, you take a cup of coffee; it is so 
boiling hot that you scald your lips. The carriage is announced, and you are 
in the act of stepping in, when, not accustomed to a close one, and trying to 
get in upright, you have the horror to catch your head at the top, and dislodge 
the miserable piece of false hair, and two artificial roses! On examining your 
bouquet, you find that, by some accident, you have sat down upon it, and the 
choice camellias and pelargoniums resemble the fancy flowers on a badly painted 
screen; and, to your further annoyance, you discover that a valuable fan, with 
which you have been presented by Lady Dullington for the occasion, has been 
broken in three places, and is rendered perfectly useless. While contemplating 
this last misfortune, you feel the kid glove on your right hand gradually giving 
way, and by the time you arrive in Grosvenor-square, the thumb has almost 
fallen off. After having composed your scattered senses, you enter the ball- 
room, and are presented in due form tu the noble hostess, who very critically 
scans you, although she receives you with a dignified affability. A glance 
round assures you that your fout-ensemble is unlike that of anybody else. You 
find, to your despair, that a bulletin has been issued during the preceding week 
in the fashionable world, ordering all dresses tu be paiterns of simplicity. You 
are shocked at your figure, reflected on every side in the numerous pier-glasses, 
flounced and pufied from your ancles to your waist, and entertain a most con- 
temptible opinion of your Derbyshire milliner. You contemplate a retreat to 
the music-room, butare intercepted by your chaperon, who introduces a gentle- 
man to you for a partner. You have penetration enough to see what he thinks 
of you, and you are equally dissatisfied with him. He is evidently very con- 
ceited, and anything but handsome, though that is not his private opinion. He 
has a great deal of cane-coloured hair and ginger mustachios, which he is ever- 
lastingly smoothing down with his fore finger; a fresh complexion, much too 
red; red behind the ears, and pointed, fox-like features! He leads you to the 
head of the quadrille, and directly you begin you have the mortification to per- 
ceive that “ balancez,” ** chassez croizez,” et *‘tour de mains,” have been abo- 
lished, and a sort of “sliding on the ice all on a summer's day” substituted, 
which you find it impossible to imitate. You are convinced that the eyes of 
the whole assembly are on your ridiculous figuring; and your partner makes 
some remark, with a sneer on his disagreeable countenance, to a young lady 
near him, concluding with the words, “like a ballet-mistress!”’ You are 
truly glad when the first set is over. 

Lord Dullington has now arrived, and gives you the agreeable information 

















that your dear father has come to town, and that they have been dining at the 
Clarendon with some of the electioneering party, where they have been exceed- 
ingly jovial, and that your father will be in Grosvenor-square soon, with Colonel 
Toper, Sir John Barsac, and Mr. Marmaduke Muddleport. 

The spacivus and splendid saloons become thronged with the élite of fashion. 
It is evident that your papa and Mr Marmaduke Muddleport have only been in- 
vited on account of their electioneering interest at thecrisis. But however high 
the rank, however beautiful the ladies, however brilliant the diamonds, you most 
painfully feel that the whole affair is languid ; that it is utterly divested of that 
soul-stirring joyousness which enlivens an archery ora race ball in the country, 
where all is cheerfulness—where no false feeling of hauteur interferes with the 
buoyant and willing spirit. 

Your head aches for the want of the air to which you have been accustomed 
and you seek a more retired part of the room, where you overhear elderly la- 
dies complimenting each other on their healthy and juvenile appearance; af- 
fectionate nephews are attending on their beloved aunts, but each individual 
chalking out in his own mind the life be shall shortly lead, when the said aunts 
retire to heaven, and leave their property behind them! 

The countess, kindly catching your eye, introduces to you a tall, gentlemanly, 
but heavy-looking young man, a relative of her own; you feel momentarily 
flattered at this mark of her civility and condescension. This, however, is soon 
miserably dissipated by the discovery that your partner is UTTERLY DEAF: he 
cannot hear a note of the music, nor a word that you, or any-one else, may say. 

He of course dances, or steps, out of all time, and you are literally compelled 
to pull him over the floor. Not one of the ladies or gentlemen in the quadrille 
in which you are engaged being aware of this infirmity of your partner, attribute 
more than half the bad effect to yourself, and heartily glad are you when it is 
over. On your partrer leading you to a seat, you perceive your father ap- 
proaching ; the political excitement, and the quantity of wine of which he has 
evidently partaken, render him an object of apprehension to you. He comes 
up, much flustered, ** Well, Louisa, love—been delighted, eh? Saw you dan- 
cing Who's your partner, eh? Horrid stick of a dancer!" and then abruptly 
addressing himself to the countess’s deaf relative, “* My daughter, sir; capital 
dancer, sir, my daughter; but I must say you didn’t keep it up with anything 
like spirit, sir!’ The deaf gentleman bows, and only returns a bland smile. 

Your papa, now perceiving that he has got a little audience around him, to 
your horror recommences—* In my young days, sir, dancing was a very distinct 
ching from whatit is at present. We used to bustle down fifty couple of a 
country dance, footing it all the way, hands across, down the middle, and up 
again, allernand, swing corners; then, sir, dancing was exercise. Are you not 
of that opinion, sir!” The deaf gentleman only smiles again, but makes no 
reply,—"* Oh!" says your papa, ‘if you dc not think as | do, you had better 
say it at once, and let us argue it out. Did youever go through the long mi- 
nuet at Bath or Cheltenham sir?’’—and here, to your annoyance, your father 
commences humming the air of the minuet de la cour, “ La la la li-la la Ja lala 
la. . . lalila li,” &e., in the midst of the half-suppressed laughter of a dis- 
tinguished circle of listeners. You overhear whispered inquiries, ‘* Who is he 4 
—who introduced him?” “ Really the countess has admitted some pewter 
amongst her silver this evening!” You contrive to lead your father away; on 
the opposite side of the saloon he encounters Colonel Barsac, with whom he 
has been dining, and who is a professed bon vivant. He undertakes to introduce 
you. ‘Colonel, my daughter. Colonel Barsac, my dear—as good a fellow as 
everlived. Colonel, we must get you down to Derbyshire. By the way, did 
you ever see the Peak? What do you say to a quadrille, Colonel!—my 
daughter is at your service.” The Colonel, who is supporting his back against 
the wall, stammers out something of an apology,— Really, ’pon my honour, 
highly as I appreciate the felicity ; really, my dancing days are over.” You 
feel a wonderful relief on hearing this, as although the Colonel is a gentlemanly 
person, he is rather old, and exceedingly tipsy. 

The hour of supper has arrived, and you anxiously look for your chaperon, 
Lady Dullington, under whose protection you hope to be for the remainder of 
the evening. Coupleafier couple slowly descend the staircase to the supper- 
room, and you perceive Lady Dullington accept the arm of her partner at the 
whist table—a fine looking old gent!eman, with a star. Of course, there is not 
any hope for you, as she does not favour you with one solitary glance. 

But her ladyship has not entirely forgotten you ; she is too well bred, and she 
sends a stout and rosy personage (who had dined at Dullington House) to find 
you, and to say that her ladysbip has gone down to supper, and that he is to 
conduct you toher. You accordingly take his proiJered arm, and he leads you 
as near as you can approach the supper-room; but from whence you have a 
bird's-eye view of the glittering and delicious arrangement of the various viands, 
confectionary, fruit, and flowers, You ate a very slight dinner at Dullington 
House; you were nervous; but now, so many hours having elapsed, you are 
positively hungry. You innocently think of home, with the notion of cold 
chicken and ham, or even a homely grilled leg of a goose or turkey. Your beau 
endeavours to make a way for you, but in vain; he endangers his person and 
dress in the heroic act of fetching you a china plate, a silver fork, and a small 
French roll; having accomplished this feat, he sets forth again in the forlorn 
hope of procuring some delicacy, but whether a casualty has happened, whe- 
ther he is among the killed, the wounded, or the missing, he never returns! You 
sensitively look in all directions for your papa; you can neither see nor hear 
him; your situation is truly diseconsolate. To be sure, there are others in the 
same plight; but their apathetic looks announce that they are perfectly ac- 
customed to their fate. You now have time forreflection on an empty stomach, 
which some writers avow to have the effect of cooling the brain. You become a 
philosopher in spite of your misery ! 

You discover that your own education and the manner in which you have 
passed your life have unfitted you for that less boisterous species of enjoyment 
which is perfectly satisfactory to more refined persons. You discover that per- 
sons of refinement and delicacy can endure the most insipid of all amusements 
in a crowded and heated assembly, merely, it would appear, that their names 
should be numbered in the society of their superiors in rank Yuu discover 
that persons of refinement and delicacy will even stand on a staircase in a tho- 
rough draught of air, while their companions, who have more tact, have made 
their way down to the banquet-table, and yet not deem themselves in the least 
inconvenienced ; and when asked the following day, ‘* What sort of an evening 
had you with the Countess?” ‘ Oh, delightful! charming, indeed!” You dis- 
cover . . but what is that fracas in the room where all the ladies’ cloaks 
and mantles have been deposited on the sofas ! 

The Duchess of * * * *, who is compelled to appear at another party, has 
entered the chamber for her cloak, and two elderly gentlemen are fast asleep 
on the whole pile of mantles—they appear to have been taking wine, and will 
not be awakened—one of them swears shockingly! And who are the two old 
gentlemen? Oh, horror! Mr. Marmaduke Muddleport and your Para! 





NAVAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE AMERI- 
CAN WAR. 

It was towards the close of July, 1814, that in the Hebrus frigate, we made 
the Capes of Virginia, and joined the squadron laying in Lynhaven Bay, situa- 
ted just within the entrance of the magnificent waters of the Chesapeake, that 
in extent surpass the grandest conception ; being in reality a vast inland sea, re- 
ceiving in its capacious bosom the tributary streams of many noble rivers. 

What with the boats being constantly on the alert, and the frequent arrival of 
ships at the theatre of war, the time passed quickly in a scene of constant ex- 
citement and preparation for the arduous duty that was soon expected by all on 
board. 

In a few days after our arrival, we made sail up the Bav, in company with 
the Menelaus frigate, commanded by the gallant Sir Peter Parker, Bart. ; and, 
on entering the Potomac river, we quickly learned from the Loire frigate that 
Rear-Admiral George Cockburn was then engaged in an expedition vp a rivulet, 
or creek, on the Virginian or left bank of the Potomac from the sea. Captain 
Palmer immediately pushed off in his gig, accompanied by Sir Peter Parker, for 
the scene of action; at the same time desiring me to follow him in another 
boat, with Commander W. H. Bruce, who had taken a passage in our ship, to 
join the Manly sloop of war. 

In rowing up the narrow but picturesque river we closely followed in the wake 
of Sir Peter Parker, and at one time were placed in considerable danger by our 
boat grounding. At this period several dropping shots were occasionally heard, 
and we had an opportunity of witnessing the American mode of bush-fighting 
sooner than we expected ; for several rifle-sh ots flashed from the luxuriant fo- 
liage of the woods that fringed the river's banks, without the possibility of 
discovering by whom they were fired. Happily for us, in the excitement of the 
scene, our disaster was not discovered, and we speedily launched our boat of 
the shval, without receiving any damage. 

When we arrived at the head of the inlet, a furious cannonade was still con- 
tinued from the boats of our squadron which mounted guns; but all was soon 
silenced: except at intervals the dropping fire ofa few muskets was heard in the 
distance. The result of the expedition was, that several schouners were taken, 
a battery was silenced, some tobacco captured, and the American militia com- 
pletely routed ; all of which was announced by several loud and hearty cheers, 
that resounded along the flotilla, and made the woods ring again. ; 

The excitement of the passing scene was imposing in the extreme to a youth 
of fifteen, like myself; and it is almost impossible to depict my boyish feelings 
and transport when, at the close of this spirit-stirring affair, I gazed, for the first 
time in my life, on the features of that undaunted seaman,Rear-Admiral George 
Cockburn, with his sun-burnt visage, and his rusty gold-laced hat—an officer 
who never spared himself, either night or day, but shared on every occasion, 
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the same toil, danger, and privation of the foremast man under his command. 
These are the men who wina gallant sailor's heart! _ . 
The purpose of the expedition being completed, Sir Peter Parker (then in 
the prime of youth, and buoyant with the excitement of the occasion,) vowed 
that, for love or money, he would have some sport ; and, since the enemy were 
routed, he would pounce upon inferior game—the numerous ducks and geese 
that were straying in the woods ; in the pursuit of which he took as much bear- 
ty delight as the keenest sportsman would have in bagging pheasants. i 

In the afternoon our party returned on board the Hebrus to dinner, where, in 
the Captain's cabin, mirth and hilarity prevailed until a late hour. This was:a 
most unusual circumstance ; for Captain Palmer was particularly abstemious 
and temperate—even toa fault. But on this occasion both Sir Peter Parker 
and my own Captain (baving been friends and messmates in early youth) gave 
a full loose to social enjoyment. More than a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since this festive scene occurred, yet is it clear and vivid in my imagination! It 
was the last time I ever beheld the gallant Sir Peter Parker alive: for in less 
than one fleeting month this zealous and enterprising Commander, who was 
adored by his officers and crew, fell a victim to his unbounded zeal and devotion | 
in the service of his country. And although his last enterprise might by some 
persons be considered rash, or ill-timed, yet he died as a British Captain should 
do, cheering on his men against the enemy. How often have I listened with 
breathless attention to his heroic demeanour on his last battle-field from the lips 
of his gallant Lieutenant, Robert Fearce! who was himself one of that noble 
band, who, panting under toil and fatigue, obstinately disputed every inch of 
ground, and bore the body of their lamented commander to the banks of the 
Patapsco—where it was safely embarked on board his own beautiful frigate, 
the Menelaus. 

However, to return from paying this slight tribute to the memory of the noble 
Parker, let me now proceed to state that, until the arrival of the expected force 
from Europe, the squadron was continually employed, under Rear- Admiral 
Cockburn, in boat expeditions, to harass and distress the enemy. 
casions, as I have previously stated, this gallant officer was always to be found 
at the head of the flotilla, in his gig, cheering and animating his followers by the 
noble and fearless example which he exhibited. 

This system of desultory warfare in various instances led to the petty plun- 
der of poultry, sheep, and pigs. It was contrary to the strict orders which were 
issued, that nothing should be taken without payment; but what power on 
earth could possibly restrain the hungry stomachs of midshipmen and their na- 
mcrous boats’ crews, who were frequently from under the eyes of their com- 
manding officers, and spread over an extended space of twenty miles upon the 
rivers of the Chesapeake? I can also affirm, in several instances which | 
personally witnessed, that when offered money for a little stock, the inhabi- 
tants would present it gratuitously for the acceptance of Jack and his com- 
panions. 

About the middle of August a number of men-of-war, troop ships, and trans- 
ports, with upwards of 4000 troops, who had seen much service in the Peninsu- 
la, arrived in the Chesapeake ; and it wasa glorious and imposing spectacle to 
behold those noble ships standing up the vast bay of the Chesapeake, into the 
very heart of America; manned, too, with eager souls, panting for fame, and 
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Opportunity to sustain the laurels they had gained in many a bloody field of | 


Spain and Portugal. The flags of three British Admirals, Cochrane, Cockburn, 
and Pulteney Malcolm, were proudly flying at the mast-heads of their respective 
vessels, the Tounant, Albion, and Royal Oak, whilst the future hero of Nava- 
rino acted as Captain of the fleet. 

Here was a splendid array of gallant and meritorious officers ! 
and bravery were conspicuously registered in the annals of fame. 

After some little delay, in consequence of the weather, the fleet at length 
proceeded, witha fair wind, under all sail, up the lovely and romantic river of 


whose skill 


the Patuxent, whose verdant and picturesque banks attested to the spectator of | 
this rural scene how bountiful had Nature been in ler giftsto this favoured | 


country. [ndeed, it is almost impossible to describe, with any approach to fide- 
lity or justice, the first impression which this imposing picture made on my ima 
gination, as | gazed on those magnificent forests scarce a mile from the shore, 
that were once the abode of the red Indian warriors, whose race is fast depart- 
ing from the land of their fathers. 

The difficulties which attended the navigation of the channel were sur- 
mounted by dint of hard labour and perseverance: the fl 
each vessel which grounded was promptly executed; and eve sonl uf this gal- 
lant fleet seemed animated with loyalty and enthusiasm, whilst performing the 
requisite duties of their station. After proceeding against a strong current du- 
ring the whole day, it was found that the line-of-battle ships could not sail up 
any higher than the position they had reached, in consequence of the shoal-wa- 
ter; therefore the fleet anchored, and preparations were immediately made for 
landing the Britisharmy, on the following morning, at the village of Benedict, 
about ten or twelve miles distant. 

Accordingly, early on the 19th of August, our gallant troops, under the com- 
mand of one of Wellington’s bravest heroes, Major-General Ross, were rowed 
against the stream by our jolly tars, (under a broiling sun,) with a right good 
will, to Benedict, where, under the protection of a sloop-of-war, they landed in 
safety. As it waslate in the afternoon, they took up a position for the night, 


operation of hauling 
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and had, therefore, some little opportunity of stretching their limbs before they | 


commenced marching on their daring enterprise, which at this time was a per- 
fect secret to all the fleet. The charming little village of Benedict is one of 
the most sequestered and lovely hamlets in existencé ; it is situate on the left 
bank of the Patuxent (from the sea,) about forty miles distant from the mouth of 
the river, (as nearas | could guess,) and was selected for the landing-place, be- 
cause a road proceeded from thence to Nottingham and Washington 

The 20ih of August proved to be a stirring day; for the army proceeded on 
their march, whilst a numerous flotilla of boats, well armed, and formed in three 
divisions, under the command of Rear-Admiral Cockburn, ascended the river in 
quest of Commodore Barney’s seventeen gun-boats, which were suppozed to be 
at least thirty or forty miles distant ; and, in consequence of this moveinent, it 
will at once be perceived that, as the route which the army pursued was pa- 
rallel to the river, of course their right flank was protected, and they could ea- 
sily communicate with this powerful armament. 
my life, have I since witnessed a more imposing spectacle than the numerous 
tenders, launches, barges, and cutters of the fleet presented, with their colours 
gaily streaming, whilst the sun glistened on their various fancy sai! 
forms of the Royal Marines.* 


In the meantime, as it was a matter of essential importance that, in case of 


meeting with any reverse of fortune, our devoted little band should be assured 
of being enabled to embark in safety, our ship, in conjunction with the Severn 


frigate, Captain Nourse, made sail up the Patuxent, until we reached the village | 
of Benedict; when, only having just sufficient water to float, we came to an | 


anchor close to the shore; where the powerful broadsides of two frigates would, 
as a matter of course, have swept away any temporary fortifications the enemy 
could have erected in this sequestered spot. 


Immediately the two ships were anchured the bouts were despatched up the 


river to join the Rear-Admiral, whom they reached at Nottingham ; and on this 
occasion it really was delightful to witness the anxicty that pictured in each 
countenance, lest any serious encounter should have taken plece during their ab- 
sence from the scene of action. 

When the sails were furled, and the necessary preparations made to repel any 


possible attack from the heights above the village, allappeared still and silent as | in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, off the island of Anticosti. 


the grave. Jt was exciting to witness the British ensign flying on board two fri- 


gates so far advanced in an enemy's country—literally surrounded by the vast 


wilderness of nature, where all appeared majestic and sublime. 


On this occasion, it was with considerable regret and mortification to myself 


that I was left behind at Benedict, to keep the ship, in company with our First 
Lieutenant; but as all opportunities of service were fairly granted in turn to our 
youngsters, without any degree of favouritism on the subject, my feelings, 
though depressed in some trifling measure, were neither chilled nor hurt in con- 
sequence. But I was somewhat consoled for my disappointment when my gal 
lant young messmate, Michael Turner, returned and imparted the intelligence, 
that all the honour they had gained was the capture of some thousand hogsheads 
of tobacco and a few vessels that were scarce seaworthy. He said, that when 


they first came in sight of the American flotilla of gun-boats, the enthusiasm of 


the men was strained to the utmost pitch; but, when they beheld the smoke 
rise from each in succession, a look of blank dismay pervaded the hardy tars; the 


aspirations of each acting “luff” and passed * mid” sunk at once,—and all was | 


disappointment and despair. It is well knowa that sixteen of Commodore Bar- 
ney’s vessels exploded, whilst the seventeenth was captured. The Commodore 
had the reputation, (and I believe most deservedly.) of being a brave old sea- 
man ; but it was the general opinion throughout our fleet that, on the appear- 
ance of the British flotilla, he should have struck one blow for the honor of his 
flag: especialiy when it is considered that each vessel mounted two heavy guns, 
with a crew of forty or fifty men. Instead of this, after firing their flotilla, they 
fled ashore and joined their army, where it was confessed by every one that they 
rendered good service in the battle which shortly followed their retreat. Captain 
Palmer, with his Aide-de-Camp, my youthful messmate, Arthur Wakefield, 
reached the Admiral (who had joined the army) during the night preceding 
the battle of Bladensburg; and, in consequence of the rapid advance of the 
army on the following day, were nearly the only naval officers who, in con- 
junction with Admiral Cockburn and his First Lieutenant, Mr. Scott, had the 
honour of sharing in one of the most daring battles in the records of history. 





* After the destruction of Commodore Barney’s flotilla the Marines landed and join- 
ed the army, as did also a porti n of seamen with some puns ; but. being in the rear 
did vot succeed in Coming up time enough for the battle of Bladensburg. 
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Never, in the whole course of 
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When the orders were given to charge the American army, my brave young 

messmate, A. Wakefield,* informed me that it was a glorious, but heart-rending 

| scene, as the advance of the British army moved, in double quick time, up 

| the hill, in face of a destructive fire, to observe many soldiers of the gallant 

85th, when following the heroic example of their leader, Colonel Thornton, 

| who led the charge, actually drop down dead, with the exhaustion and fatigue of 

marching, undez the rays of a burning sun, to the field of battle; whilst ever 

| and anon the exhilirating voices of the officers could be distinctly heard, cheer- 

ing on the assault,—‘ Hurrah! gallant 85th! push forward, for the honour of 

| Old England!” and nobly did all present do their duty in this short and decisive 
battle. 

The sequel to this battle is well known ; and few cases in modern warfare 
have given rise tc more angry discussion than has taken place regarding the con- 
| flagration of the public buildings at Washington. It is, however, my firm opi- 

nion, they should regard the conduct pursued on this eventful occasion as falling 
| far short of that stern severity which the usages of military warfare dictated. 
| Many leaders would have consigned their capital to a merciless and indiscrimi- 
| nate plunder, forthe unwarrantable act of firing upon troops from the houses of 
a city that was totally indefensible, and in our possession 
If I cannot award the merit of bravery to the Americans on this occasion, yet 
| it affords me much pleasure in stating that the wounded, who were of necessity 
| left on the field of Bladensb rg, were, by the concurrent testimony of every one 
| whom I chanced to see at this time, treated with the greatest kindness and con- 
sideration. {ndeed, upon all occasions throughout this unhappy war,—between 
two nations speaking the same language, and descended in great measure from 
one stock of ancestors,—it was certainly creditable to the Americans that they 
| exhibited much kindness to British prisoners whom the fortune of war placed in 
| their power. 

But to return to our frigates at Benedic; on board of which we im- 
agined that we plainly saw the sky illuminated with a strong glare of 
fire during the whole night of the burning of Washington ; and it was, I think, 
on the afternoon of the following day that we experienced a hurricane of the 
most tremendous description: it drove both the Severn and our own ship on 
shore, close to the village, and lashed the smooth and placid waters of the Pa- 
tuxent into one vast sheet of foam, which covered both our rigging and the decks 
with its spray. 

From the period that Nottingham and Pig Point had been captured, we were 
continually employed on board clearing the numerous launches and barges which 
arrived at all hours laden with vast hogsheads of tobacco: most of these boats 
had landed occasionally in their passage down to procure poultry and sheep (the 
quarters of which decorated their sterns,) which fserved to ensure Jack a good 
bellyful, as some little recompense for his hard and toilsome labour under the 
| raysof a scorching sun. Indeed, upon ail occasions, the service in the Chesa 
peake was fatiguing and laborious in the extreme. After keeping the middle 
watch, instead of turning intosleep, { have been frequently ordered to get the 
decks washed; and afterwards despatched away, perhaps, neatly the whole 
day in the boats under a burning sun—the heat of which in summer was little 
inferior to that which I have subsequently experienced inthe Gulf of Guinea; 
but the continued excitement and novelty compensated for every suffering. 

Whilst lying in our frigate off this beautiful little village, I frequently stole 
an hour from my duty to ramble on shore among the extensive orchards which 
skirt the banks of the river, and found the trees loaded with peaches, apricots, 
| and apples; whilst stock of various descriptions (particularly swine) roamed at 
farge through these interesting domains. Unless assured of our fowling-pieces 
(ship’s muskets!) being in good condition, and that they certainly would not 
| miss fire when the trigger was drawn, it was rather a dangerous experiment 
| to attack a huge monster of a hog, who, instead of scampering away with ter- 
ror, would rear his bristles and whet his tusks in defiance. If our men wanted 
tobacco, a boat was sent ashore to get as much from the racks of a neighbouring 
store as sho would contain; then, on coming alongside, the boatswain or his 
| mate would pipe ** All hands on deck for tobacco, ahoy!” whenthe men went 
down and helped themselves freely to what they wanted, and the rest was flung 
overboard. When will Jack ever see such times again! 

The slightly wounded and the artillery were embarked at Nottingham ; whilst 
our gallant little army and marines arrived near Benedict on the 29th, and, on 
| the following day, were received inthe boats of te fleet, amidst the loud and 
hearty cheers of the jolly tars, that were justly proud of the glorious vic‘ory 
| achieved by their brethren in arms; who,I regretted to perceive, appeared much 

worn aud fatigued with their late exertions. Indeed, I believe several of the 
old cam 
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countered such severe fatigue as on this occasion. 

After remaining in the Patuxent about a week, we weighed with the fleet, 
and proceeded under al! sail into the Chesapeake ; after which, we ascended 
the Potomac, and were joined by three bomb ships, and the Erebus rocket-ship, 
from which we learned that the squadron under Capt. J. A. Gordon had de- 
stroyed Fort Washington, captured the city of Alexandria, and had taken pos- 


vaigners confessed, that, in an equal space of time, they had never en- | 








































































Washington, that a complete chain of vessels were suak across the e 
the port ; which presented a cheering and animating spectacle at this"period & 
our jolly tars—for the harbour was pretty full of merchant-vessels, tog 
with their beautiful new frigate, tle Java, supported by a numerous fotilla 
gun-vessels. ; 

At this stage of our proceedings, I am confident that all on board the. 

vanced ships had little doubt that the British ensign would soon proudly wave 
in triumph over the embattled fortress, whose embrasures presented a formid 
ble line of artillery, chiefly, I believe, composed of long French 36 pound 
All was excitement and impatience for the signal to weigh and stand in to 
gage the batteries. Abouttwo o'clock in the afternoon, I was in the launch 
with our First Lieutenant, for the purpose of reconnoitring the harbour; whi 
we had proceeded about three hundred yards ahead of our frigate, the fortifie: 
tions opened a steady and deliberate fire, with their long, heavy guns, at the 
bomb-vessels, who, perceiving the enemy’s shot passed over them, shifted thei 
position about half a mile farther out; and at this distance—two miles and @ & 
quarter, at least—we could perceive both the shells and rockets alight within — 
the range of the harbour. 
_ During this cannonade, there was a large, flat gun-boat close to our launch, 
directed hither for a similar purpose, when a black man, who was standing up 
in the centre, was cut clean in haif by one of the enemy’s shot. This was a suffi- | 
clent warning for us to shift ovr berth, and proceed on board our frigate. It wae 
rather remarkable, whilst the firing continued, that, although we could perceive } 
the enemy’s shot graze the sea for a considerable distance outside the position { 
occupied by our frigates, yet the Americans never once directed their fire upom 
us; perhaps they were unwilling to provoke an attack that might bring on & 
general engagement. 

Ail this night the bombardment continued with unabated vigour; the hissing 
rockets and the fiery shells glittered in the air, threatening destruction as they ) 
fell: whilst to add solemnity to this scene of devastation, the rain fell in tore 
rents—the thunder broke in mighty peals after each successive flash of light- 
ning, that for a moment illuminated the surrounding darkness. 

This was the period, fast approaching midnight, selected for the boats of 
the squadron to make a diversion in favour of our army*, by feigning an attack 
on the fortifications which probably might flank their position. ” Musket flashes 
and continuous cheers along the flotilla added excitement and interest to a-sce 
already imposing: but, for the reasons that I will endeavour to explain renee | 
ter, no decisive blow was struck; the boats returned on board, and, as the 
morning dawned, the storm had passed away, and the heavens once more ase 
sumed the aspect of serenity and peace—whilst the twinkling stars shone 
bright and clear, and the tranquillity of the night was broken only by the firing 
of the bombs, as they still continued with unremitting assiduity to hurl their 
destructive missiles ou the foe. It is almost needless to add, that our men con- 
tinued at their quarters during the whole of this night, and that the ships were 
all clear and ready for action, but their services were not required. 

Tu the morning, we learned, with heartfelt regret, that the noble-minded and 
gallant officer who commanded the army had received a mortal wound, on the 
day he landed, whilst in advance of the troops. His gallant sp'rit, I heard, bore 
the sufierings of his frame without a sigh, and he died on the field, bequeathing 
his beloved wife and infant family as a legacy to his king and country. The 
popular voice is seldom mistaken in estimating the personal merits of a eom- 
mander; and upon this oceasion, I can vouch that the lamented Major-General 
Robert Ross was regarded by all ranks as a chivalrous hero, whose humanity 
and bravery were equally conspicuous, and that his memory will never die in the 
regiments he had so often led to victory. : 

The command of the army now devolved upon Colonel Brooke of the 44th; 
and the military events which followed the death of the General are well known 
to have ended in a sharp and decisive battle in the narrowest part of the penin- 
sula, about tive miles from Baltimore, where, after sustaining a contest for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, the American army, protected by a park of artillery 
and a line of palisades that extended across their front, fled, to the number of 
6000, into the woods in their rear. Some two or three hundred prisoners of 
respectability were captured, some of whom were afterwards received into our 
hip, and became messmates of mine in the midshipmen’s berth. 

Simuitaveously with the squadron's baving anchored in line, and commenced 
the bombardment of the port, it appears Colonel Brooke had taken up a position 
to the eastward of Baltimore, that was fortified by a chain of redoubts and 
breastwork ; and, in communication with the naval commander in-chief, Sir 
Alexander Cochrane reconnoitred the defences of the city, which was surround- 
ed by a continued series of hills, pretty strongly fortified, and supposed to be 
defended by 15,000 or 20,000 troops and militia, After mature deliberation, 
these officers resolved, in consideration of the supposed impracticability of en- 
tering the harbour, to abandon all thoughts of storming the fortifications of 
Baltimore. 

Thus, after bombarding the forts and harbour of Baltimore for twenty-four 
hours, the squadron of frigates weighed, without firing a shot, upon the forenoon 
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session of twenty-one sail of merchant-vessels, which the seamen were load- 
| ing with flour and merchandize. It was the general opinion throughout the fleet 
that greater zeal and devotion were never displayed. The ships were warped 
through the mad for several miles, the men fought and worked, during the whole 
period, without scarce having a night’s rest. We also learned that the gallant 
Charles Napier had distinguished himself as one of the smartest seamen in the 
Service (for the account of such deeds travel quickly.) His ship, the Eu- 
| ryalus, had lost her three topmasts, with the head of her foremast and bowsprit, 
| ina furious white squall, or tornado; yet in the incredible short space of twelve 
hours, she was again rigged and fit forservice! Such actions as these ought 
never to fade in the British Navy, but their memory should be treasured in 
the breast of every young officer who has the slightest hope of rising to fame 
or distinction. 

When thus reinforced by the rocket-ship and bomb-vessels, the ficet, follow- 
ing the motions of the Admiral, once more reached the Chesapeake, and, with 
a fine breeze, steered under all sail in the direction of Baltimore. As we as- 
cended the bay, alarm guns were fired in all directions; thus testifying the ter- 
ror which the inhabitants of the surrounding country felt at the approach of the 
British arms. 

Whilst thus standing to our place of destination, we had received the greater 
portion of the 44th Regiment—one part of whom were seated on our booms 
amidships, and the rest towing in our boats astern. As we passed the pictur- 
esque town of Annapolis (which is situate onthe left side of the bay from the 
sea), we could plainly perceive the inhabitants flying in all directions. 

On the 11th of September, we discerned North Point, which forms the star- 
board or right bank of the Patapsco river fromthe sea. The approach by land 
to Baltimore from this position is through a woody peninsula, that varies in 
width from a few hundred yards to twoor three miles: and the length of which 
may be estimated to be four or five leagues. One side of this narrow neck of 
land is wasned by the Back River,whilst the other forms the shore of the Pataps- 
co, and leads directly to the harbour of Baltimore. We anchored, with the fri- 
gates and small craft, in the evening, about two miles from this point; and at 
daylight on the following morning, the 12th September, the troops were land- 
ed at this spot without opposition, together with the marines and seamen of the 
fleet who had been trained to the use of smallarms. The latter, forming a na- 
val brigade upwards of 500 strong, was placed under the command of Capt. 
| Edward Crofton, whose ship, the Leopard, of 50 guns, had been lately wrecked 
Rear-Admira! Cock- 
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| burn accompanied the military chief as usual. 
Thus parting from our gallant comrades, we proceeded, without delay, un- 
| der all sail, in company with the frigates, sloops, and bombs, &c., to take up a 
position where we might be enabled to attack the defences of Baltimore. Leav- 
| ing the line-of battle ships, which, on account of their size, could not proceed 
| any further than North Point, our frigates sailed through the mod for miles. 
| Well do I remember the scene. Our boats were ahead sounding: I was in 
| our launch, with the stream and hedge anchors, and cables coiled away in her 
ready to heave the ship off if necessary ; and, willing todo all in my power, 
we measured off a line of spun yarn, marked with three, four, and five fathoms, 
attached it toa marline-spike, and commenced the sailors favourite chant as 
well asthe rest—‘*t And a—half—three! By the mark—three?” Notwith 
standing all these precautions, we frequently grounded on the numerous shoals 
which abound in this channel; when | was constantly at work with laying out 
| cur stream and kedge anchors, to warp us off from the difficulty we encountered, 
until 1 was literally covered with mud from head to fvot in the process. As there 
were only two or three pilots distributed through the fleet,and their knowledge of 
the navigation being confined to vessels of asmallerdraught,most of our ships were 
guided in the passage solely by the lead. As we proceeded up the river, doubt- 
less the Americans were struck with panic and amazement, for although they 
ouilt frigates at this port, yet they always sailed down the river, flying light, as 
far as Annapolis, where, 1 was informed, they completed for sea, by taking in 
their guns, provisions, and water 

Early on the morning of the 13th, our squadron of five frigates, having three 
Admirals’ flags hoisted, anchored in a line of battle, about one mile and three- 
quarters distant froin the heavy batter which defended the entrance of the 
port, or Baltimore harbour. Three bombs and a rocket ship also took up their 
position ata similar distance, and immediately commenced a heavy fire of shel! 
and rockets upon the forts—several of which, we could perccive, fell far within 
the harbour. Such was the terror caused by the approach of the British Navy, 
aud the panic caused by the recollection of Bladensburg and the capture of 
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* Mr. Wakefield was honourably mentioned in Rear-Admiral Cockburn’s despatches, 
as well as Capt. Palmer. No officer in the Navy (of the same age) has seen more real 
setvice than this gallant gentleman. 
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of the 14th, and were immediately followed by the bombs and sloops-of-war. 
| In truth, it was a galling spectacle for British seamen to behold. And, ae 
| the last vessel spread her canvas to the wind, the Americans hoisted a ma 

superb and splendid ensign on their battery, and fired at the same time a gun of 
defiance. 

Now, at that period, as a youngster of fifteen, in common with older heads) 
than my own, I confess, I thought that, with the display of ordinary judgment, 
perseverance, and decision, upon the occasiun, the batteries which defended the 
entrance of the port might have been graced with the colours of Old Euglandt ; 
and the numerous merchapt-vessels and shipping within the harbour have been 
our lawful prizes. But experience, and many years’ reflection upon the subject 
taught me to furm a more just and liberal opinion. 

It is easy for officers and men, divested of responsibility, to arraign the 
conduct of their superiors, whilst in command of a perilous and arduus expe- 
dition; and, when the squadron retreated from Baltimore, sullen discontent 
was displayed and malevolent aspersions cast upon our veteran chief, by men, 
who stood high in the Service. But I thank Heaven sincerely, that I have liv- 
ed sufficiently long in the world to confess the weakness of my youthful opi- 
nions. 

It has been stated, with an air of truth, that the Governor was on the point 
of capitulation, if the attack had been persevered in a few hours longer ; but such 
assertions cannot weigh for an instant against the mature and deliberate opinions 
of such skilful veteran officers as were present at Baltimore, and who are justly 
tenacious of the fame‘and glory of their country. 

I cannot help remarking an unaccountable blunder committed by most writers, 
in stating that the naval forces could not approach within from three to six miles of 
the fortifications which defended the city ; thus plausibly urging this circumstance 
as an excuse for the army not following up the success they had already gained. 
The truth is, I believe, pretty well known that our frigates could have approach- 
ed within a cable's length of these batteries, if required, allowing the wind was 
fair; but how they were to retreat, in case of a reverse, with a foul wind, in 
shoal water, is quite another thing. But the gallantry of the army needed no 
such extenuating circumstances, for the sole responsibility of the expedition up 
the Chesapeake was doubtless placed by the Mimisters on Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane. And for the honour of the blue-jackets concerned im the attack upon Bal- 
timore, it should always be borne in mind that Colonel Brooke fully concurred 
in the expediency of not making any attempt upon the strong redoubts of the 
enemy. 

I shall close this subject by remarking that so little are the inferior officers 
and men of joint expeditions acquainted with the views of their commanders, 
that it was fully expected on board our ship, onthe afternoon and night of the 
13th September, when in line before the batteries, that we only waited the sig- 
nal from the army to commence the attack. So, without these Jittle testimo- 
nies in after life, it may be perceived that a slur might unintentionally be cast up- 
on either service by the most right-minded man in existence. Thus, then, to 
return to my subject with a clean breast, as they say in Scotland, I will proceed 
to state, that it was with the batteries bidding us defiance—the weather scowling 
with a thick drizzling rain vpon our proceedings—whilst our hearts and spirits 
were depressed in the extreme—that we retired down the Patapsco, with far 
different sensations from those we experienced on entering it ; and as we pass- 
ed near the scene of action, took on board our ship several of our gallant army 
who had fallen, severely wounded, on the 12:hinstant. Cots were immediately 
slung, and the whole half-deck—which is the most comfortable situation in a 
man of-war—was appropriated to their accommodation ; where, I need not say, 
these brave men were attended with the most unremitting kindness and at- 
tention by our Surgeon, Mr. Boyter. And thus—such are the vicissitudes 
of service—from being prepared for strife and action, a few fleeting hours 
transformed our gallant little frigate into a hospital for our wounded coun- 
trymen. 

[ am sure it grieved my heart to hear the piteous groans of our patients as 
they lay suffering torture before the musket-bullets could be extracted ; for at 
this period I was doing duty as Mate of the main-deck, and, in consequence, was 
constantly on the spot: when, I confess, from that moment, I formed a nore 
considerate opinion of the capacity which a musket possessed to wound and dis- 
able the human frame. To the uninitiated, how small the orifice appears of 
that wound, which causes such excruciating pain and burning thirst! How pale 
and restless is the sufferer’s eye ! how wan and blanched his cheek! how atte- 


* A party was landed, and Sir Alexander Cochrane succeeded in establishing a com- 
munication with Colonel Brooke, probably about ten o'clock at night. 

t The peninsula where the troops landed was by nature very stiong, and it was also 
to be expected that part of Baltimore nearest tothe sea would be strongly defended. 
In all probability, success would have crowned the enterprise had the army ascended 
the Patapsco, and landed above the city, where it was quite open. 
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nuated and feeble is that strong and sinewy form, which so lately moved in the 

~ gallant pride of military array ! And how sickly and oppressive is the atmosphere 
which surrounds his couch !—mortification creeps on with sure but steady pace, 
and the gallant warrior sinks to eternal rest; whilst his fellows carouse, in 
health and spirit, o’er their flowing bowls, to the splendour and triumph of the 
victorious battle-field. Such is the glory of arma and strife, and, alas! too fre- 
quently the fate of him whe, whilst living, was grudged the pittance bestowed 
on him by our penurious legislaturs. 


mains of two or three of these gallant spirits to the bosom of the deep, and wit- 
nessing the awful execution of two seamen, who were hung at the yard-arm of 
one of our fleet, for deserting to the enemy, we received on board a portion of 
the prisoners who were captured at Baltimore, most of whom were respectable 
citizens serving in the militia of their country. 





After having the mournful duty imposed upon us of consigning the mortal re- 


Two of these gentlemen, I remember well even at this distant period—Mr. 
Wills, a stationer, who, on a subsequent occasion, generously proffered his ser- 
vices to one of our young officers when captured ; and the other, named Bailey, 
said to have been ex-Mayor of Baltimore, was a worthy but eccentric character. 
T am afraid he led a sad life among us thoughtless reefers in the Midshipmen’s 
berth ; for, on account of their respectability, the Captain very kindly compass- 
jonated their situa*ion, and ordered them to mess with the young gentlemen.— 
[To be Continued.] 





Latest Xutelligetce. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADDRESS TO THE ELECTORS OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 

Gentlemen,—I request you to accept my sincere and hearty thanks for the 
honour you have conferred upon me by electing me one of your representatives 
in the Commons’ House of Parliament. 

I should have made this acknowledgment at an earlier period, had I not been 
desirous of explaining to you the course which the general state of the returns 
will make it my duty to pursue. 

In order to do this the more clearly I must refer to some past events. 

In the early part of last year, when a resolution declaring a want of confi- 
dence in the Government was brought forward, I distinctly announced the in- 
tention of proposing additional taxes to meet the increased expenditure of the 
country. 

In the present year, so soon as the estimates had been completed, and the 
probable umount of the revenue could de calculated, her Majesty’s Ministers 
took into their serious consideration the disparity which still existed between 
the income of the country and the cost of its establishments. 

We found that the new taxes were not sufficient to supply the deficiency. 

We were of opinion that we could not, with due regard to the honour and 
safety of the nation, reduce its naval and military forces. 

But, upon a careful view of our commercial imposts, we came to the conclu. 
sion, that by removing prohibitions, and lessening restrictions, it was possi- 
‘ble to replenish the Treasury, and at the same time to secure to the working 
classes a greater command of the necessaries of life at steady and moderate 


The first measure brought forward on this subject was intended to give in- 
creased freedom of trade to our colonies. But in defending this measure, in a 
debate before Easter, I stated that the Cabinet were resolved to apply the same 
principle to our whole commercial policy, aud had prepared propositions to car- 
ry their views into effect. 

In the face of this declaration, it has been asserted that our commercial and 
financial plans were brought forward only because we had been defeated upon a 
clause in the Irish Qualification Bull. 

It was difficult to refute our arguments ; it was easy to misconstrue our mo- 
tives ; and those who were incapable of discovering reasons, have not been un- 
equal to the labour of inventing facts. 

Others have said that, with aprecarious majority in the House of Commons, 
we ought not to have announced measures of such vast importance. 

But had we resigned witha deficient revenue, and without pointing out the 
means of improving it, the same persons would, with far more justice, have ac 
eused us of being efraid to meet the difficulties we had caused, and of imposing 
upon our successors an unpopular or impracticable task. 

It appeared to us, on the contrary, that it was our duty to lay before the 
House of Commons plans which we deemed beneficial; when defeated there, 
we advised her Majesty to appeal tu the people at large. 

As soon as the new Parliament meets, we shall take the first opportunity of 
asking for a clear and ¢ecided judgment upon the policy we have proposed. 

The result of such an appeal may now be easily foreseen. In the English 
cities and boroughs there is a smal! majority in ourfavour. In the Scotch cities 
aud boroughs, a very decisive majority the same way. In the Irish boroughs 
and counties there is also a majority in favour of the policy of the present Mi- 
nisters. In the Scotch counties the majority will be the other way ; and in the 
English counties that majority will be overwhelming. 

‘0 those who recollect Lord Stanley’s description of our English county re- 
presentation, or who have observed the effect of the Chandos’ clause of the Re- 
form Act, this reswlt will not be at all surprising. It should be added, how- 
ever, that the manufacturing districts have not, as might have been expected, 
tended to restore the balance. As no Ministers of the Crown can stand with 
out the confidence of the House of Commons, our retirement from office wil 
immediately follow the condemnation of our policy. Iu this altered position it 
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Government in this country ought to coutinue in the administration of the pub- 
lic affairs unless it possesses the confidence of Parliament; but, while I re- 
spect that constitutional principle, I hold in equal respect the prerogative of the 
Crown ; and it is not for any individual to presume in what manner that prero- 
gative may be exercised. Gentlemen, I am constantly asked what it is I meen 
to propose supposing I am calied to the administration of affairs? Gentlemen, 
I will answer that question when I am placed in that position. My advice for 
the present is, dismiss those who are at present in office. They have not the 
confidence of Parliament, and they have not the confidence of the people 
Change your physician—the patient has not confidence in him. They found 
her in health, and they left her in sickness; and they say to me, what do you 
prescribe? But I'll wait till I am regularly called in. Gentlemen, I see 
around me some of my attached friends of the medical profession; and I ap- 
peal to them whether they do not cordially concur with me, that it is not fit 
that any man should offer the prescription whilst another administers the physic. 
No, gentlemen ; he would be acting the part of an irregular practitioner —the 
part of a quack dector, and not of a professional man—who should profess that 
he had some invaluab‘e nostrum, which, without being consulted by the patient, 
or allowed to feel his pulse, would prove a perfect remedy for whatever disease 
he might labour under.” 

Sor Robert then alluded to some little gossipping matters in which his name 
had been used; and first, to a report that he had gone vutof the way— 

‘“‘T am almost surprised to find myself here ; for if I could have believed the 
newspapers—the organs of her Majesty’s Government—I should find myself 
on the Continent: having taken refuge in a foreign country on account of the 
embarrassments in which I am involved from the number of applications which 
[ receive ; or perhaps it may be on account of the desperate condition in which 
I find public affairs. I need hardly tell you, for you, I believe, give no credit 
to the assertion, that I have not the slightest intention of visiting the Conti- 
nent; but that I do intend, on the 19:h of August, tu be present in my place in 
Parliament, personally to witness the result of the appeal which has been made 
to the people of this country.” 

The Globe had published a paragraph “ from a correspondent” respecting a 
cemand for 163s. 6d. that was made on Sir Robert Peel at the hustings, for a 
rent day dinner which was provided by the claimant fer a certain number of 
Sir Robert’s tenants; but as they did not all go to eat it, (the story ran,) 
that deduction had been mado from the account. Sir Robert took up the 
tale— 

“Talking of these paragraphs, I cannot help alluding to it, but I don’t know 
if you have seen an article in large letters in the Globe newspaper. Why, gen- 
tlemen, ovr fat friend, the publican near us, has produced a Globe newspaper, 
and in it appears the old story of Mr. Harrison and his demand for 16s. 6d. It 
is in large letters ‘from a correspondent.’ Whenever there is any particularly 
shabby paragraph, it is always ‘from a correspondent.’ But really this is too 
bad ; for the publican is converted into my attached friewd Mr. Robinson, who 
is made to complain of the non payment of 16s. 6d., and that from the magna- 
nimous way in which he challenged me on the hustings only he secured the 
payment to him of that sum.” 

‘All Task of you,” added Sir Robert, “is, that when you see these para- 
graphs, you will let no consideration induce you to retaliate.” He handled ano- 
ther idle report— 

‘IT willread to you another paragraph: it is headed ‘The Queen and Sir 
Robert Peel ;’ it comes from the Globe again, the organ of her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment—‘ On dif, that the Queen has heard of the vain boastings of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, that if he again came into power he would make her a Tory (ora 
Conservative, as he said)in six weeks, end that consequently the Right Ho- 
nourable Baronet is more disliked than ever at heac-quarters.’ Now, gentle- 
men, observe, it is not confideutly asserted, it is only ‘reported,’ that the Queen 
had heard the vain boast; but there is no doubt at all about my having used 
the expression. The correspondent says—‘a Tory (or Conservative, as he 
says.’) Now when a person is so particular, who can doubt his veracity ? 
Gent!emen, I trust that | need hardly say to vou that the whole of this para- 
graph is a mere fabrication. Need I say that I never made this indecent boast ? 
I refer to these things without anger or irritation—quite the reverse: | think 
such paragraphs afford the most satisfactory proofs that there is very little which 
can be said from that quarter provided the truth be adhered to. Gentlemen, if 
it were possib'e to suppose that her Majesty could look at these miserable fa- 
brications, which are evidently intended to injure me in her Majesty’s opinion, 
I very much doubt, not only whether ber Majesty would attach any credit to 
them, but more than that, whether there would not be excited feelings of indig- 
nation at the presumptuous familiarity which undertakes to answer for the pri- 
vate feelings of her Majesty. I must say, that if any one thing can be more 
unwarrantable than another in the conduct of a portion of the public press, it 
is their attempt to represent her Majesty, not as what she is in truth and in 
fact, the beloved Sovereign of a whole people, but as the partisan of a party in 
the state.” 

He afterwards attacked Lord John Russell's manifesto, his address to the 

London electors. He laughed at its enumeration of victories; if it were we|l- 


vanquished. 
be more marvellous than it is— 


scribed on the banner of the Honourable Mr. Petre, ‘ Vote for Petre, the Queen's 





would be inconsistent with any notions of public duty to harass the Govern- 


ment of the day by vexatious opposition; still less to deny the Crown the! the female portion of the population with reference to cheap sugar, and the ery 


means of maintaining the reputation of the country abroad and internal quiet at 
home. 


| of the big loaf to the labouring classes—that the constituency and the people 
; have ratified the decision of the late House of Commons, namely, that her Ma- 


But when the great principles of religious, civil, and commercial liberty | jesty’s present advisers did not possess the confidence of the House of Com- 


come into question, those principles must be firmly and fearlessly supported 
Whatever pariy may be in power, they are so inseparably connected with the 
progress of society, that—although the country may doubt, may pause, may 
ponder—it will examine, discuss, and finally adopt them. 

I am encouraged to this conviction by former victories. 

Out of power, we obliged our opponents to abolish those tests by which poli- 
tical office was made exclusive and a religious sacrament profaned. 

Out of power, we forced our adversaries themselves to free the Roman Ca- 
tholics from those disabilities which they had declared indispensable for the 
maintenance of the constitution and the safety of the Church. 

In power, we vbliged those who had refused to allow representatives of Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Birmingham, to sit in the House of Commons, to submit 
to a much larger and more sweepivug measure of reform. 

In power, we obtained the sanction of parliament to the abolition of slavery 
in our colonics. 

In power, we heve destroyed the monopoly of privileges in our municipal 
corporations. 

In power, we have carried into practical effect the principles of equality of 
civil privileges between Protestants and Roman Catholics, and have thereby se- 
cured to the Crown the affectionate loyalty of the people of Ireland. 

None of these measures received the hearty assent of the main body of our 
opponents ; to several they opposed a violent and persevering resistance. But 
truth triumphed over them, and will again. Returned to office they may adopt 
our measures, and submit to the influence of reason; or, if they refuse to do 
so, they will be obliged to relinquish power, and the monopoly of trade will 
share the fate of religious intolerance and political exclusion. 

But for the attainment of this object it is necessary to be vigilant and uni- 
ted: to oppose zeal tv zeal: to watch minute details as well as to maintain 
great principles: in short, to exert, for a great and salutary end, the same un- 
tiring activity which has been exhibited in a more questionable cause. 

As we do not distrust the justice of the measures we have proposed, let not 
temporary failure check our perseverance. 


I am well aware, indeed, that in the city of London, and in some other 


places, great exertions have been made, and large sacrifices incurred, in behalf 
of this cause. Nor can [ conclude without again expressing my grateful sense 
of the support I have received in the late unexpected, and in many respects un- 
exampled, contest. 
I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient and faithful servant. 
Minto, July 19, 1841. J. RUSSELL. 


SPEECH OP@SIR R. PEEL AT TAMWORTH. 


Sir Robert Peel, on Wednesday, entertained his immediate supporters in 


Tamwor h, at dinner, in the King’s Arms Tavern. The guests numbered 
nearly two hundred: among them wereMr. KR. C. Colville, M. P., Mr. W.S 


Dugdale, M. P., Mr. C. B. Addesley, M. P., Colonel Dickenson, Mr. Yates 


Peel, Mr. Bolton Peel, and Captain Ott, the unsuccessful candidate for Lich- 
field. Sir Robert took the occasion to\make a long speech, addressed to more 
than the couple of hundred round the table. Aftera compliment to the guests, 
his constituents, he put forth such a manifesto as he considers at present ex- 
pedient— 

**On a review of the declarations which I made in 1835, and on a review 
of the opinions which I expressed with regard to particular measures in 
1840 I have nothing now to retract. I entertain the opinions which I then pro- 
fessed ; and it is my intention, whether in a private or in en official capacity, 
to act upon those declarations. Gentlemen, I shall not presume—whatever 
may be the speculations as to the majority which the Conservative party may 
exhibit on the meeting of parliament—I shall not presume in what manner her 
Majesty may think fit to exercise her prerogative. 


I retain my opinion, that no 


mons, and that their retention of office under such circumstances was at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the constitution. It has-not been the Chandos clause 
that has produced this result. It was not the Chandos clause that returned two 
Members for the city of London—that for the first time since the Reform Bull 
returned a Member for the city of Westmiuster—that wrested one seat from 
the opposite party in the great manufacturing community of Leeds, two Mem 


‘ bers in Hull, two in the city of Dublin, two for Belfast, two for Liverpool, and 


four Members for the great county of Lancaster, and frightened any Ministerial 


jc niidate from opposing Lord S:anley, Lord F. Egertou, Mr. Wilson Patten, 


or Mr. Wilbraham. It was not the Chandos clause that returned two Mem- 
bers for that district of immense importance, as connected with the vital manu- 
facturing interests of this country, the West Riding of Yorkshire ; which has 
dispossessed from his seat in parliament, a nobleman whom, from his abilities 
combined with his virtues, it is impossible to mention without respect—I allud« 
to Lord Morpeth. ‘The counties, no doubt have made returos in an increased 
number unfavourable to the Government; but if you look to the towns and bo- 
roughs containing populations exceeding ten thousand habitants, even where 
they have little or no connexion with the agricultural interest, the cry of cheap 
bread and cheap sugar has totally failed.” 

The change was to be accounted for simply by Ministers having lost the con- 
fidence of the country. Sir Robert finished by drinking to the prosperity of 
ithe town and neighbourhood of Tamworth. Ocher speeches were delivered, 
j and the hilarity of the occasion was maintained througout the evening. 





SPEECH OF MR. O'CONNELL AT A REPEAL MEETING AT 
CORK. 

At the meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, Mr. O'Connell made 
his reappearance, with a speech and a document which he called a “ declara- 
tion.” The Dublin election claimed his first attention. The present Mem- 
bers, he averred, had been returned by “that class of animals called ‘ Asses- 
sors’ — 

He read an advertisement fiom the Evening Mail of 2d January 1837, fror 
the Committee of the Irish Conservative Election Fund, in which it was set 
forth that the battle of the constitution was to be fought in the Registry 
Court at the hustings; and this document was signed by R. N Nash, J. Long- 
field, and John Francis Waller, the Assessor at the late election. This wasa 
pretty judge to expect impartiality from! He, the Assessor, very soon disco- 
vered, that by refusing the right of voting to those who had the words * house 
and premises” in their certificates of registry, it would greatly militate against 
the Liberal eandidates. On the other hand, this judge decided that the words 
‘*‘ house and appurtenances” were good. What inconsistency was here exhi- 
bited ! 

He analyzed the poll-returns, to show that the vast majority of electors 
possessing property qualifications had voted for himself and Mr. Hutton: the 
Tories’ majority consisting of freemen. It had been said that there was a 
change of public opinion, because some Roman Catholics voted against him. 

Such was not the case ; there were not twenty Roman Catholics in all: one 
was Counsellor Makay, who assigned a list of reasons for voting for the Con- 
servatives : but, on turning to the book published by West and Grogan, he 
found that Makay voted for West and Hamilton in 1835, and also in 1837 ; 
therefore he had no right to be set down as a Roman Catholic who had changed 
his opinions. 

Then he turned to Carlow election, where the Tory majority was this year 
reduced to 7, having been 167 at the last election. Colonel Bruen had threat- 


him money : they could pay him with the Insolvent Debtors Act; but they 
should be protected. 





It is surprising that her Majesty’s Government, baving held the reins of pow- | 
er for six years, possessing, as is the constant boast, the entire confidence of | ings to address the Queen; ani especially that they should * peaceably and 
their Sovereign, seeing the use, the improper use that has been made by some | constitutionally declare their determination, by enrolling themselves in the Loyal 
candidates of the name of their Suvereign—it was only yesterday that | saw in- | National Repeal Association of Ireland. 








in and protect the honest voters of Carlow from the threatened persecution. 
Already a fund had been formed, called the ** Counties League Fund,” for the 
protection of those electors. He had handed in £430 from persons who con- 
tributed it for the relief of those voters; and he would now move that £500 be 
sent down to Carlow. On Sunday next a meeting woald be held in Carlow to 
give the League full effect. Meetings were also organizing in Kildare, Meath, 
Clare, Limerick, Queen's County, and several other counties; and he did not 
doubt that ina short time such a fund would be formed as would enable the 
Liberals to protect the poor tenantry.who dared to vote accerding to their con- 
sciences. 

Mr. O'Connell then produced his * Declaration of tke Grievances and Rights 
of the People of Ireland.” It is along document, like an ordinary Hereditary- 
bondsmen letter, but somewhat more solemn and formal in construction. The 
usual! quotation appears in its ampler form— 

“ Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ? 
Can Gaul or Muscovite relieve you '—No! 
By your own right arms your freedom must be wrought.” 

Mr. O'Connell begins by saying that he will neither mitigate nor exagge- 
rate, for a plain statement of facts will have a more powerful effect than the 
most imaginative description. The first article in this plain statement rune 
thus— 

‘* No country upon the face of the globe ever inflicted upon any other coun- 
iry ee wrongs and iniquitous oppressions as England has inflicted upon Ire- 
and,” ; 

_ changes are rung on this favourite assertion ; as thus, in the fourth ar- 
ticle— 

“So far from having relaxed in the antipathy to the Irish people, and their 
hatred of the religion of the Irish nation, the English people now exhibit more 
venomous Virulence and acrimony than ever they did in the worst periods of our 
history.” 

The stock illustrations, Lord Morpeth's vote against the extension of the 
Trish franchise, and the Tory majority just elected by the English constituen- 
cies, are repeated: this “wicked hostility to Ireland and to her Catholic peo- 
ple is vicious, almost to a pitch of demoniacal insanity.” Cuntrasted with 
the English is the conduct of the Scotch, the majority of whom are “ decid- 
edly favourable to Ireland.” Facts 14, 15, and 16 in the “ plain statement,” 
stand thus— 

“14. That under the Administration conducted by Peel and Lord Stanley, 
it will be imprudent, and indeed utterly unsafe, to call out the Irish Militia, as 
that force must necessarily be constituted in the proportion of ninety-nine Catho- 
lics toone of every other religion. 

“*15. That Foreign Powers, in dealing with the Peel-Stanley Administration, 
will avail themselves of the weakness and wickedness of that Administration, 
occasioned by their misgovernment. 

“16. That the conduct of the Tory aristocracy and electors in England is 
thus manifestly marked by that insane self-delusion and political extravagence 
which appear from history to precede, as they presage, some sigua! rational 
vengeance of the Almighty.” 

Next follows a list of ** grievances of which the Irish people complain ’—the 
Trish Church, unequal franchise, and so forth: ‘ one of the most emaciating na- 
ture is the enormous increase of the absentee drain occasioned by the Union ;” 
the Union itself being the crowning grievance. Then there is a list of ‘ addi- 
tional calamities” which the Orange-Tory party “ audaciously threaten to inflict 
upon the Irish nation ;” beginning with * the Scorpion Bill of Stanley,” and 
procceding in a string of assumptions as to what the party willdo ; ex gr 

“The Stanley-Peel party declare that they will fillthe bench of justice with 
the inost acrimonious partisans they can find—with men who declare their con- 
viction that the Irish are systematic perjurers, and that perjury is encouraged by 
their religion. ’ ° " ° 

“ The Peel-Stanley party declare that the press in Ireland shall be subdued ; 
that in the present iniquitous state of the libel law they will meet every unpalata- 
ble truth by a state-prosecution ; that they will prevent the exposure of their 
crimes by all the inflictions which a bad law and partisan judges can possibly fur- 
nish, by the suramary process of attachment, and by the equally vexatious though 
more tedious proceeding by ex officio information or indictment. 

“In fine, between present grievances and future oppressions, the object of 
the Peel-Stanley party is to deprive the people of Ireland of all constitutional 
channels of exertion and of every ray of hope, and ultimately to force them, if 
possible, into open insurrection.” 

** We caution you, beloved friends,” proceeds Mr. O'Connel, ‘ not to be pro- 
voked into any such course ;”’ and he exhorts them not to be without hope,—as- 
suring them (in proper Irish fashion) that ‘‘among the English people Ireland 
has many active and zealous friends,” though “the friends of Ireland, to be 
sure, are comparatively few among the English people ; but then the majority 
of the Scotch are with them, and the Queen— 

* The Queen, my friends, our noble Queen, heartily and sincerely desires to 


see justice done to Ireland: your enemies are equally her enemies; she is in 


founded, he might have complained of the triumphant tone used towards the | 
And if it were true, the result of the appeal to the people would | 


| be restored to the brilliant freedom of her majestic throne. 


their toils ; ‘she wears their fetters. But, with the blessing of Heaven and the 
aid of good men, her bonds shall be broken, your enemies scattered, and she shall 


” 


So he recommends that every parish in Ireland shall hold simultaneons mect- 


** Let, then, one shout arise fromthe Giant's Causeway to Cape Clear—from 


candidate’—I say it is surprising that, notwithstanding this, and the appeal to | Connemara to the Hill of Howth—let there be but oue universal voice upon the 


breeze of heaven, “ Hurrah for Repeal!!!" 
Danitsu O'Connewn, Chairman of the Committee.” 

After Mr O'Connell lefi Cork, he proceeded on Wednesday to Kilkenny; 
where he was escorted into the town by a great number of the people. He de- 
livered an address on his standing topics—the “ animal called an Assessor,” 
English hatred of Ireland, and England's critical position with discontent at 
home and hostility abroad, and so on; not forgetting the usual recommenda- 
tlon— 

‘From Connemara to the Hill of Howth, from the Giant’s Causeway to 
Cape Ciear, let us raise the shout of Repeal !” ' 

A meeting was held on Tuesday, at the Dublin Corn Exchange, ou the requi- 
sitiun of Mr. O'Connell, to arrange plans for supporting the Liberal interest at 
the ensuing municipalelections. Mr. O'Connell said, that if proper exertions 
were made, eleven out of the fifteen wards might be secured. He promised to 
remain in Dublin to watch the election: be should have little to do during the 
next session of Parliament exceptto watch Stanley. 





THE TREATY OF THE FIVE POWERS. 

We have received, through the Gazette d’ Augsburg of the 20th ult., an au- 
thentie copy of the protocol! of London, signed on the 13th of July, relative to 
the closing of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles :— " 

‘* The Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, the King of the 
French, the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
King of Prussia, and the Exaperor of all the Russias, persuaded that their con- 
cord offers to Europe the surest guarantee for the preservation of the general 
peace, the constant object of their solicitude, and their m jesties wishing by that 
concord to give to his highaess the sultan a public proof of their respect for the 
inviolability of his rights of sovereignty, as well as their sincere desire to secure 
the tranquillity of his empire, have resolved to accede to the invitation of his 
highness the sultan, that it would please them to declare in common by a form- 
al act theirresolution to conform to the ancient rule ofthe Ottoman Empire, by 
which the Straits of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles is_to remain always 
closed to foreign vessels of wer, as long as the Ottoman Porte enjoys peace. 
Their majesties and the sultan having resolved to conclude a treaty tor this ob- 
ject, have named their plenipotentiaries—the Emperor of Austria, Prince Ester- 
hazy and Baron Neumann; the King of the French, Baron de Bourqueney ; the 
Queen of Great Britain, Viscount Palmerston ; the King of Prussia, Baron Bu- 
low ; the Emperor of all the Russias, Baron Brunow , the Sultan Abdul Med- 
jib, Emperor of the Ottomans, Shekib Effendi. After the exchange of their 
powers, which were found en régle, the plenipotentiaries decreed and signed the 
following articles :— , 

“ Art, 1.—His highness the sultan declares on his part that he is firmly re- 
solved to maintain, for the future. the principle followed from all time as an im- 
mutable rule of his empire, in virtue of which the ships of war of all foreign 
nations are forbidden to enter the Straits of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, 
and which imports that his highness shall not suffer any foreign ship of war to 
enter the said straits so long as the Ottoman Porte shall be inthe enjoyment of 
peace. And their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, the King of the F rench, 
the Queen of Great Britain, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of Russia, 
on their side, engage to respect this resolution of the sultan, and toact in nd 
formity with the principle which is above expressed. Art. 2. It is well under- 
stood that the inviolability of the ancient rule of the Ottoman empire being es- 
tablished by the preceding article, thesultan reserves to himself, as in time past, 





ened to exact every shilling from those who had voted against him and owed 


This Assuciation and the friends of liberty in Ireland, should, however, step 


the right of granting firmans of passage to light ships carrying flags of war, 
which, eccording to usage, are employed in the service of ambassa lors of friend- 
| ly powers. Art. 3 The sultan reserves to himself the right of com nunicating 

this present treaty to all the powers with whon: the Sublime Porte h vids rela 
l tions of amity, and of inviting them to accede to it. Art. 4 Chis present 
treaty shall be ratified at London, and the ratification shall be exchanged at the 


. P . »} he pleni- 
expiration of two mouths, or sooner if possible. . In faith of which, - pre . 





| potentiaries have s gned the present treaty, and affixed thereto their seais with 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ Gra ~ " 
their arms. Given, at London, this 13th July, in the year of Grace 1841 
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1841. 


The intelligence of the decision of the Supreme Court in the McLeod case, 
taken out by the Britannia occasioned considerable sensation in England. The 
funds declined 3 8 per cent immediately. The tone of the moderate portion of 
the English press—Tory as well as Whig—is reasonable. 

The treaty concluded between Portugal and the United States consists of 14 
articles, the pith and marrow of which being that the commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries are to be based ou the principles of pertect reciproci- 
ty. The important duties levied in the dominions of each upon the produce of 
the other are not to exceed the rate charged upon the goods of the most fa- 
voured nation; but as the treaty between the United States and France will 
not expire till February, 1842, it is agreed that meanwhile the stipulations with 
Portugal shall not in anywise interfere with the temporary obligation under 
which the United States government is bound towards France. The treaty is 
made for six years, at the expiration of which either party wishing to dissolve 
or alter it must give twelve months’ notice. 

Died, at Paris, on the 26th July, the Lady Mary Ann Bradenell Bruce, se- 
cond daughter of the Marquess of Ailesbury. ,; 

Mehemet Ali has had the speech delivered by Commodore Napier at Liver- 
pool, p:inted in Arabic, and widely circulated in Egypt. 

Paris has now upwards of twenty-seven daily papers, the average sale of 
which exceeds 90.000 per diem, while London has only nine daily papers, with 
a sale of about 45,000 per diem. 

The convocation of the clergy is fixed to be holden in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, London, on Friday, the 20th of August. 

The Journal de Smyrne of the fith July states that a Greek schooner brought, 
on the 8th, intelligence of the entire pacification of Candia. The archbishop of 
the island had addressed a letter to the Ottoman ministers, in which he bore tes- 
timony to the prudent and moderate conduct of Tahir Pasha under the most try- 
ing circumstances, and which had obtained the universal approbation of the po- 
pulation. 

The favourable change in the weather has produced a change in the reports 
of the crops, which ndw promise well in most quarters. We still see com- 
plaints in Ireland. 

Lord Dufferin died suddenly on the 21st ultimo, on his passage from Liver- 
pool to Belfast, in the Reindeer steamer, in consequence of having taken au 
overdose of morphine. 

On the first week of the entire line being opened the receipts of the Great 
Western Railway Company were £12,500. The proceeds for the last weck 
have amounted to the very large sum of £13,823. 

Captain Marcus Geale, of the 90th Light Infantry, has been appointed an 
extra aid de-camp to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; and Capt. Bull, of the 
52nd, deputy assistant quarter-master-general in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands. 

A German paper, of the 29th July, contains a protest, drawn up by the Se- 
cond Chamber of the Hanoverian States, against the late royal decree pro- 
claiming their dissolution. The probable accession of several states of the 
North of Germany to the Prussian Union excited much attention at Ham- 
burgh. , 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert paid their promised visit to Woburn Abbey 
on Monday week, and were every where received with the most enthusiastic 
expressions of loyaltysand attachment. A large party, including the Duke of 
Wellington and a long list of distinguished individuals, were invited to be pre- 
sent onthe occasion. On Thursday the royal pair left Woburn, escorted by a 
party of Hnssars, for Panshanger, Herts. Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
honoured Viscount Melbourne with a visit on Friday afternoon, at his seat, 
Brocket Hall, Herts. 

The Right Hon. Richard Baron Castlemain has been chosen a temporal peer 
for Ireland. 

The Port Philip Gazette speaks of the discovery of a large inland lake in 
Australia Felix, which is supposed to communicate with the ocean, and forms 
a fine harbour. 

A new work, entitled “ The Pick-Nick Papers,’ by various hands, edited 
by Charles Dickens, Esq. (Boz), is announced for immediate publication. 








Her Majesty has been pleased to grant a pension of £200 a year, on the civil 
list, to Lady Jeremie, the widow of Sir John Jeremie, late Governor of Sierra 
Leone. 


Major-General Clement Hill has been appointed to succeed Sir Hugh Gough 
at Madras, who has replaced the late Sir Samuel Ford Whittingham at that 
presidency 

The death of the dowager Lady Chetwynd took place on Saturday, the 17th 
ult., after a few days’ illness. 

Lord Feversham expired at his mansion, in Arlington-street, on the 16th ult., 
after a short illness. 

The Colonial Society of London have determined to amalgamate with th 
Col snial Club, if the members of the latter consent. The committee is to re 
port on the 20th instant. 

The dowry of the eldest daughter of Sir Robert Peel, who was married to 
Lord Villiers, the eldest son of the Earl of Jersey, is stated to be £150,000. 


The Paris papers renew the report that the Hereditary Prince of Coburg, the 
brother of Prince Albert, is coming to France to marry the Princess Clemen- 
tine. e 

The Queen’s war steamer Growler, 1500 tons burden, was launched at Chat- 
ham, on the 20th, in the presence of a large concourse of spectators. 

Sir John M‘Neile is on his way to Persia, as British ambassador to the court 
of the Shah. 

A romour, which had found circulation, that a mail steamer was to be de 
spatched once a week from Liverpool to Halifax, has been officially contra- 
dicted. 

The Floating Island in Derwent Lake, Keswick, was on Monday morning 
discovered above the placid surface of that far-famed sheet of water, by Mr. 
Wright, the celebrated guide and mineralogist. The last appearance of this 
phenomenon. we believe, was in the months of July and August, 1837. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 22nd instant, under date Pest states that the 
extraordinary commercial crisis which is causing so much alarm at Vienna, had 
reached ina most unfavourable manner throughout Hungary, and that in con- 
sequence some of the best established commercial houses had been obliged to 
suspend their payments. Credit and confidence had disappeared. The price 
of native produce, particularly of wool, had fallen considerably. 

An entertainment was given by the Royal Navy Club to Admiral Sir Robert 
Stopford, at the George Hotel, Portsmouth, on the evening of the 23rd ult . on 
a scale of great magnificence. Admiral Sir Edward Codrington was in the 
chair. About eighty naval and military officers assembled on the occasion to 
pay a tribute of honour to the venerable admiral, who is in his 75th year. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Thomas Frederick Elliot, Esq., the 
Hon. Edward Ernest Villiers, and John George Shaw Lefevre, Esq , to be com- 
missioners for superintending the sale and settlement of the waste lands of the 
crown in the British colonies, and the conveyance of emigrants thither, under 
the title of * The Colonial Land and Emigration Board ;” and also to be the 
colonisation commissioners of South Australia. 

The Prussian State Gazette mentions that, at two o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 10th ult., a violent hurricane commenced blowing at Moscow, which, in less 
than a quarter of an hour, stripped the roofs off 252 houses, and threw down a 
multitude of chimneys. The roof of the great theatre was blown into the Pe- 
trowskaya street. The Riding School, the Naval Hospital, and the Convent of 
the Epiphany suffered severely. The cross upon the Cathedral of the Virgin 
of Kasan was bent double, and that of the Church of the Elevation of the Cross 
was thrown down, 


The French and Belgian papers assert in very positive terms, that negotia 
tions are going on between M. Guizot and King Leopold for a very close com- 
mercial alliance, or it may be called union, between France and Belgium. 

Marriage in High Life.-—On Tuesday evening, the 20th ult., Lord John Rus- 
sell, M. P., third son of the late and brother of the present Duke of Bedford, 
secretary of state for the colonial department, was married by special license to 
soe Frances Anna Maria Elliott, second daughter of the Earl and Countess of 

into. 

War Office, Aug 3.—6th Regt Drags: Assst-Surg G Dolmage, from the 59th 
Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Boyes, prom on the Staff; 9th Regiment of Light 
Drags : Assist-Surg A Stewart, from the Staff, to be Asst-Sur, v Breslin, prom 
on the Staff; Aug 3.—11th Regt of Lgt Drags: Lt L C Eiwes, from the 
68th Ft, to be Lt, v Jenkinson, who exchanges; Aug 3.—13th Regt of Light 
Drags : Cornet C H D Donovan to be Lt without pur. George A F Lott, gent 
to be Cornet, by pur, v Donovan; Aug 3.—1st Regt of Ft: Ens A Gordon to 
Lt, by pur, v. Courtenay, whose promotion has been cancelled. (Quartermaster- 
Serg. UC. Broadley to be Ens., without pur, v Gordon ; Aug. 3 —A F Turner, 
Gent, to be Ens., v Hughes, dec ; Ang 4.—2d Ft: Ens Wd Oldham to be Lt, 
by pur, v Simmons, prom. in the Royal Canadian Regt; Aug 3.—25th Ft: 
Ens RM Taylor to be Lt, by pur, v Colborne, prom. in the Royal Canadian 
Regt ; Aug. 3—39th Ft: Ens P Flynn to be Lt, without pur, v Cox, app to 
to the Royal Canadian Regt; S G Newport, Gent, to be Ens, v Flynn; Avg 
3.—43d Ft: Ens the Hon J Kennedy to be Lt, by pur, v Jones, prom. in the 





Aug 3 —53d Ft: Lt the Hon Saint George G Foley to be Capt, by pur, v 
Carnegy, who rets; Ens T’ H Bathurst to be Lt, by pur, v Foley; R T Par- 
ker, Gent, to be Ens, by pur,v Bathurst; Aug 3 —59:h Ft: Asst-Surg N 
O'Connor, from the Staff, to be Asst-Surg, v Dolmage, app to the 6:h Drags ; 
Aug 3—63h Ft: Lt GS Jenkinson, from the 11th Lgt Drags, to be Lt, v 
Elwes, who exchs; Aug 3 —Rifle Brigade: Lt W H Frankland to be Capt, 
by pur, v Crosbie. who rets; Second Lt J Gibson to be First Lt, by pur, v 
Frankland ; J F Beckwith, Gent, to be Second Lt, by pur, v Gibson ; Aug 3 
—Royal Canadian Regt: Second Lt A J Campbell, from the 23d Ft, to be Lt, 
without pur; Aug 3 —Brevet: Capt J Knowles, of the Royal Artillery, to be 
Me) in the Army; May 6. —Commissariat : Commissariat Clerk W C Cuming 
to be Dep Asst-Commissary Gen; July 13. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 3-4 a 9 percent prem. 
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By the Columbia, steamship, to Halifax and Boston, we have intelligence to 
the 4th inst. The election returns are completed, and the Conservative majori- 
ty is estimated at about eighty. Parliament would assemble on Thursday last, 
and the complexion of British politics is by this time ascertained. 

The English journals just received report three addresses of much importance ; 
they have been delivered at distinct places, have no direct relation to each oth- 
er, and are to be considered on their individual merits. These are the Address 
of Lord John Russell to the Electors of the city of London; the speech of Mr. 
O'Connell at a Repeal Meeting, and that of Sir Robert Peel at a dinner at Tam 
worth. This is their order in point of succession, and the details of them will 
be found elsewhere in our columns. 

Lord John Russell who, it must be confessed has been somewhat tardy in ad- 
dressing his constituents, has at last come forward with a manifesto that has cer- 
tainly much of an air of candour in it. He admits, what indeed could not well 
be disputed, the overwhelming majority against his party, he gently reminds his 
friende of the many boons bestowed by the whigs, and states that the present 
government will take the first opportunity of asking for a clear and decided 
judgment upon the policy prepared by them. What will be the test is not yet 
ascertained, but it is not improbable that it will turn on either the Corn Laws, 
Free Trade, or Religious liberty. 

Mr. O'Connell breaks ground on his old complaint of the hostile feelings of 
England against Ireland, and of that of the Conservatives in particular; not ha- 
ving the most remote hope of bending these to his purposes, it was to be ex- 
pected that all his acrimony would be brought to bear against them. But the 
learned gentleman affects a great moderation in his style, although the posi- 
tions which he takes are both insidious and deserving of deliberation. 

Sir Robert Peel, although he does not directly assume the removal of the 
whigs and his own accession to the helm of government,leaves it to be assumed, 
as well he may, that such wi!l be the case. In answerto those, and they ase 
many, who wish to draw from him a declaration of the course he may pursue, 
and the measures he may introduce, he very judiciously replies that the physi- 
cian does not offer his prescription before his advice is asked. The honorab'e 
baronet asserts frankly that his political views subsist identically the same as 
they were in 1835, and that whenever he should be called to office he would en- 
deavour to carry them out inthe best manner that circumstances would permit. 
Inthe meantime he protests against the propriety of any ministry retaining of- 
fice against the well ascertained opinions of the people. 

The Ex-Queen Christina of Spain has published a Protest against her depri- 
vation of the offices of Queen Regent during the minority of her eldest daughter 
the present Queen, and of guardian of both the Princesses ; both of which of- 
fices she insists were assured to her under certain solemn articles, which she 
there recapitulates. The protest was forwarded to the Duke of Victory with a 
demand that he should insert it in the Madrid Gazette, but we do not learn 
that it has caused any sensation of importance. 

The Five Powers have at length signed the treaty by which the Dardanelles 
are closed against all foreign vessels of war. It consists of four articles. 1. 
The closing the Strait as above mentioned. 2. The Sultan reserves to him- 
self the right of permission to ships under circumstances approved by him; 3 
and 4 were formalities. The treaty was executed in London, and signed by 
the ministers of the Five Powers and also by that of the Porte. 

The latest dates from China via England have been anticipated here by the 
Akbar and the Oneida; but the details are meagre. There was a disposition 
on the part of the Emperor to continue the war, but the appearance of an armed 
force in alvance towards the Chinese Capital will easily check all such absurdi- 
ties. The news of the supercedure of Capt. Elliot by Sir Henry Pottinger 
had not been received when the Oneida left Macao, which was on the 27th 
April. 

It is stated, but we do not vouch for the authority, that the disturbances in 
Candia are at an end; and that the conduct of Tahir Pasha there has been 
highly meritorivus, under circumstances of peculiar difficulty and delicacy. 

Weare happy to find that the hopes which we lately began to entertain with 
respect to the crops in the Agricultural districts have been almost every whefe 
confirmed. The accounts from every section give cheering hopes of a plenteous 
harvest, provided the season for getting in the produce do not turn out adverse. 





NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 

We have aiways said that the inherent indolence of the negro was a formide- 
ble barrier to his becomirg a useful and industrious member of society ; and we 
were more especially impressed with the truth ofthis opinion when Great Britain 
intended to emancipate her West India negroes without due preparation. Had 
the process been more gradual ; had the negro been prepared by education, or 
had the gift of liberty been reserved for those of good character and industrivus 
habits, the result would have been quite different. But the Whigs in their cha- 
racteristic haste to commit a rash act, emancipated all, good and bad, without 
preparation or safeguard of any kind. Can we be surprised then, that a mass of 
ignorant creatures who had never been from under restraint, who had never pro- 
vided for themselves or their children, in short, had never known want or care—can 
we be surprised, we say, that a people so brought up should, on being suddenly 
emancipated, fall into habits of idleness and vice? Being no longer slaves they 
had no masters to provide for them, to feed them, and protect them from injury; 
and the mental imbecility of many of them is so great that they know not how 
to govern themselves or-their children, they fall into a miserable condition of 
wretchedness and disorder. This engenders want, and want engenders crime, 
and hence a large mass are found to employ themselves in pilfering and petty 
theft. In Jamaica horse-stealing has become an every day crime, and the 
legislature is engaged in erecting jails in different parts of the island where 
they were unknown before, But this we suppose will be considered proof of 
civilization. In the Bahamas, and particularly at Nassau, the petty depredations 
have proceeded to such a length that the gardens and hen-roosts of the whites, 
and even of the industrious colored persons, are subjected to nightly visits of 
marauders ; and upon the farms and plantations near the town nothing is safe 
from the nocturnal thieves, without a good and efficient watch. In proof of this 
we subjoin a couple of advertisements which met our eye in the first Nassau pa 
per we took up of our last files. 

A SILVER SPOON has taken from an African on the Grant's Town Roed, 
on Saturday tast ; it is now in the African office, to be claimed by the owner. 

June 29h, 1841. W.HIELD, S. J. 

NOTICE.—The subscriber has at his residence, called ‘ Farringdon,’ MAN 
TRAPS set throughout his grounds ; persons who have hitherto been in the 
habit of trespassing thereon, will govern themselves accordingly. 

June 29th. JOHN POLHEMUS. 

So it appears then man traps are necessary to protect the property of an in- 
dividual in a small community like Nassau, New Providence! Thus has John 
Bull, by his mad freak of sudden and immediate emancipation, thrown away 








Royal Canadian Regt ; K H Weyland, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Kennedy ; 


twenty millions sterling, sacrificed half the trade of the slave colonies, increased 






the price of sugar to his poor people at home twenty-five per cent, and . 
ed a large portion of negroes into a set of thieves and vagabonds. 4 
Emancipation was a stupendous act of British benevolence, and the country | 
submitted to the sacrifice with a readiness that shewed its sincerity. It is 
then lamentable that an act parformed with such good intentions should be at- 
tended with such unsatisfactory consequences, and we trust it will prove a sala- ; 
tary warning against hasty legislation in future. 4 







Canada.—One of Lord Sydenham's measures has met with a severe check — 
from those who have so far been his warm supporters, we mean the mercantile — 
community. This measure is that lately brought forward by his cabinet for es- 
tablishing a Government Bank, the plan and scope of which is inade known im ~ 
the following Resolutions adopted by a committee of the House of As- 
sembly. 


Resolved—That it is expedient that a Provincial Bank of Issue, under the — 
management of Commissioners, be established by Legislative enactment, to 
which shall be confided the sole power of issuing paper payable on demand. 

Resolved—That the Bank shall issue notes of one dollar and upwards, to the 
extent of one million of pounds, currency, and no more, unless otherwise pro- 
vided, by Legislative enactment, except in redemption of its own notes, or in 
return for bullion or coin. 

_ Resolved—That the said issue of £1,000,000 shall be based upon such secu- 
rities as the Commssioners, by and with the consent of the Governor in Coun- 
cil, may direct,—two thirds of said securities to be either bullion or securities 
easily convertable into bullion. } 

Resolved—That it is inexpedient that any Bank to be chartered here- 
after should be permitted to issue any promissory note payable to bearer ~ 
on demand, or to order, if said note represents, or purports, to be a Bank note. 

Resolved—That the charters of Banks now in existence in the Province, 
which expire on or before the first of November, 1842, be renewed, with power 
to issue paper payable on demand up to that date, when such power shall cease » 
by law; but that every facility for increase of capital, for suing and being sued, » 
for limited liability of shareholders, &c., be given to such Banks for such time » 
as they may desire the same, subject ovly to such cessation of issue. ’ 

The Merchants of Montreal and Quebec being under the belief that this 
scheme would be attended with irreparable injury to the business transactions — 
and general prosperity of the province, have called public meetings in both ci- 
ties and passed resolutions expressive ef their sentiments. The following are 
those adopted at Montreal. 


Moved by Thos. Wilson, Esq., seconded by James Ferrier, Esq., 

Resolved, 2ud.—That the proposed scheme for a Provincial Bank of Issue, 
so far as it has been made kuown, is, in the opiniun of this meeting, unwise, ime 
politic and unjust—unwise, as having a direct tendency to drive capital from the - 
Colony ; impolitic, as placing a dangerous power in the hands of the Executives 
and unjust, as taxing beyond all precedent, the Banking institutions of this Pro- 
vince—carried unanimously 

Moved by Wm. Edmonstone, Esq., seconded by John Redpath, Esq. 

Resolved 3rd —That this meeting so entirely disapproves of the proposed 
Bank of Issue, that it prevent, by all constitutional means, such a measure be- 
coming a law.—Carried. 

To this resolution the following amendment was made, and lost by a very 
large majority, on a division of the meeting. 

Moved in amendment by Lewis Moffatt, Esq., seconded by John Glass, Esq. 

Resolved,—That no further action be taken in the matter, without a further 
knowledge of the object of the Legislature in regard to the proposed Bank of 
Issue.— Lost. 

Moved by James Ferrier, Esq.. seconded by Joseph Shuter, Esq. 

Resolved 4th —Taat a Committee of six persons, with power to add to their 
number, be appointed to draw up a petition to the three branches of the Legis- 
lature, embodying the foregoing resolutions, and that the said Committee do 
consist of the following geutlemen—Messrs. R. Armour, Radenhurst, Edmon- 
stone, Barrett, D. Torrance, and C. Mittleberger.—Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Brondgeest having been requested to leave the chair, Mr. M‘Keuzie was 
called to fill it, when it was moved by Mr. Routh, and seconded by Mr. R. 
Weir, Jr. 

Resolved 5th,—that the thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. Brondgeest, 
for his conduct inthe chair—Carried unanimously. 

The whole affair however was brought to a dead lock by its being discovered 
that the charter of the bank of British North America contains powers so un- 
limited as to render impossible the assumption of the exclusive issue of paper 
money by a Provincial Bank. The extended powers which are thus hostile to 
the Fiscal agent were superadded by charter only in the month of April last, 
and was unknown to Lord Sydenham before his own measure was brought for- 
ward. Perhaps it woyld not be a subject of regret if some latent power should 
be brought to light in reference to others of his lordship’s measures. 





There is no branch of industry carried on in Canada with more spirit and suc- 
cess than that of Steamboat building. Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, all 
the way to Quebec, are covered with Steamers of superb construction, strength, 
and dimensions. The new Mail Steam Packet “ Princess Royal,” was launched 
lately at Niagara. We copy the following agreeable passage from a well writ- 
ten description uf the ceremony contained in the Toronto Herald. 


At about two o'clock the arrangements for the launch were completed: the 
hand of Col. Thorne’s third incorporated battalion of militia were upon the 
deck, playing popular airs to the large company assembled on board to do ho- 
nour tothe young lady's first immérsion into her destined element : a sweeping 
flag of true blue, with the words ‘ Princess Royal” lettered thereon in white, 
floated forth proudly to the breeze? the sponsors to the royal nursling stood 
ready to bestow the accustomed benediction: the signal to ‘ strike away the 
shores ” was bravely shouted ; and the interest of the scene was excited to @ 
most delightful pitch. But alas forthe vanity of human expectations! the 
spectators were doomed to disappointment, for, true to the privileges of her 
sex, the Princess Royal resolutely remained immoveable. After some de- 
lay—during which the St. George had dropped down the stream, and the 
“Transit” and ‘the Queen” arrived from Lewiston—it was proposed to at- 
tach a tow rope to the St. George, and, by a gentle violence, to overcome the 
maidenly reluctance of the Princess to plunge into the sparkling water, which 
murmured its welcome to her expected visit. Strange to tell, no sooner was 
this contemplated, than, as if ‘* waiting to be pressed,” the Princess Royal re- 
lented, and making her adieu to the nursery, in which she had so carefully been 
tended, moved gracefully forward. A hearty cheer burst from the assemblage, 
the band in stirring spirit poured forth the national air of “ Rule Britannia,” the 
ladies who had been requested to name the vessel laved her figure head with 
the accustomed tribute of *‘ rosy wine,” and the majestic vessel, with all the 
stateliness of a queen, and the grace of a swan, glided safely into the rippling 
waves, which parted in foam bells of purest white to receive her. The effect 
was impressively beautiful—nothing gould be more perfect, while the appear- 
ance of the harbour—three fine steamers stemming the current as if to greet 
their new associate—several yachts with their white canvass and well-appointed 
row-boats, all dashing across its ample surface—gave additional interest to the 
picture. es 

*,* In reply to complaints that have reached us from Toronto and other pla- 
ces in Upper Canada, of the non-arrival of the European in proper time, we beg 
to state, that the Europeans for Upper Canada are mailed at Boston on the ar- 
rival of the Steamers from England, as being the most expeditious route. We 
cannot, therefore, account for the delay, but we have written to Postmasters at 
various points, and hope to be able to detect the cause of the difficulty. In the 
meantime we shall be glad to receive any information from our friends and agents 
which may tend to throw light upon the subject. 


The Birds of America by J. J. Audubon.—No. 37 of this standard work 
has just been received, its contents are five varieties of the American Goldfinch 
with beautifully colored illustrations. 

We would call attention to the advertisement of Mr. Blancard, Proprietor of 

he Globe Hotel in this city, and we have pleasure in recommending that very 
complete, elegant, and comfortable establishment to strangers from every sec- 
tion of this continent. We mean no disparagement to others of this nature 
when we say that in every respect, from the head of the establishment to the 
bumblest assistant, and in all its internal appointments, it is a justly distinguish- 
ed and eligible abode. 
On our last page is the advertisement of Rev. R. T. Huddart’s School, to 
which we would earnestly call the consideration of parents and guardians. For 
several years in which we have witnessed this gentleman’s modes of imparting 
instruction, we have availed ourselves of opportunities to give testimony to his 
professional merits, which we do not believe to be surpassed by any other in his 
important calling. ‘The afternoon studies, and the new branch called the “ Pre- 
paratory” must undoubtedly commend themselves to all who are interested in the 
solid education of youth, and they cannot fail to establish Mr. Huddart’s claims. 
to genera! approbation and encouragement. 
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ROME AS IT IS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ NAPLES 48 IT 18.” 
_ The great northern entrance of Rome, the Porta del Popolo, designed by 
i Angelo, stands in the vicinity of the ancient Flaminian gate, and en- 
at once into the splendidly decorated Piazza de! Popolo, fromthe southern 
of which diverge the three principal streets of the Eternal City. To the 
of the piazza, the Strada de Repetta commences, and, winding with the 
ta considerable distance, is terminated at the bridge of St. Angelo, across 
ch the cathedral of St. Pete:’s and the Vatican are approached, and from 
e the inferior portion of Rome is traversed to gain the forum, or south- 
extremity of the city. To the left of the Popolo, a short street, known as 
Via del Babueno, directs to the Piazza d'Spagna, from whence a number 
inferior thoroughfares communicate with every part of the city. 
_ The centre, I] Corso, lined on either side with stately palaces and churches, 
(with few exceptions) towards the close of the 15th century, stretches 
a direct live from the eutrance gate to the Capitol, where terminates the po- 
portiun of the city, and from whence a narrow pathway, entering the 
m, joins the ancient roads, and conducts to the Coliseum, the gate of St. 
n, and the Cathedral of St. Giovanni Laterano. Here a Jong line of aqua- 
stretch towards the distant Appennines, on the brow of which the plea- 
t villages of Albano and Frescato are distinctly visible. The walls of Rome 
this point take a circuitous and retrograde route, enclosing an extensive 
of uncultivated earth, across which a road (bordered on either side by 
yed remains of aucient brick-work) conducts to the church of St. Maria 
gqgiove, where the populated portion of the city, or modern Rome, is re- 
“gai At ths spot a long line of medern buildings commence, and termi- 
mate at the Monta Pincio, a delightful and fashionable promenade, overlooking, 
on.one side, the villa Borghese, and on the other, the Piazza del Popolo, or 
northern entrance. 

The Corso, the Babueno, and the Repetta, compose the fashionable portion of 
Rome, and aie principally occupied (during the’ season) by distinguished and 

thy visitors. In the vicinity of these streets our celebrated countrymen, 

» Wyatt, Gott, and M‘Donald, surrounded by a host of satellites, pursue 

ir studies, while, more in advance, ‘Thorwalsden (the Danv) is similarly oc- 

eupied, and environed by the German artists and students. The French, at 

their government academy, congregate on the Pincio Hill, and communicate 
but seldom, if ever, with their brother artists of other nations. 

From the summit of the Canitoline Hill the most splendid and comprehensive 
view of ancient and modern Rome is attained. To the north and west the 
modern city is seen spread over the Campus Martius, twining round the base of 
the Capitol, and lining either side of the now no longer golden Tiber. At 
your feet, the long line of the Corso, broken in its course by the columns of An- 
t and Trajana, is at last lost amidst a multitude of domes, pediments, and 
while to the right, the splendid palaces of Venezia and Torlonia are 
conspicuous. On the other side, beyond the seven hills and intervening 
} are the vast deserted ruins of the once proud mistress of the world, with 
the dr compagna and insulated mass of Alban mountains, clothed with 
luxuriant woods, and vineyards, beyond. The east boasts its Tiburtine Hills, 
enco by the snow-capped Apennines, which close the panorama to the 
east and north. To the left the Tiber is traced winding its sluggish and muddy 
course through the pestiferous plain of the compagna, until it enters Rome, 
where, passing through its streets and ruins flows on to join the Mediterranean. 

During October and November, the arrival of foreigners in Rome is incessant, 
and towards the termination of the later month upwards of 30,000 vi-itors, 
consisting chiefly of English, French, and Americans, are domiciled within the 
walls. outs, masquerades, fétes, and ceremonies succeed each other with 
frightful speed till April, when the Carnival, affording a rich treat of fun and 
frolic, terminates the season, and ushers in the most melancholy period in Ita- 
ly, the forty days’ fast. ‘The departures are then as rapid as were the arri- 
vals, though many, whose inclinations have led them to Rome for advantage, 
or to view its wonders, prolong their stay until the excessive and dangerous 
heat of Junedrives the wealthy citizens and resident foreigners to the cool pas- 
sages of the Apennines. 

eserted by its citizens and visitors, the clergy of Rome form by far the 
greater portion of the population during the unhealthy months of July and Au- 
gust, during which period the deepest gloom surrounds the Eternal City. The 
annual heavy rains in September render the mountain passages no longer habit- 
able, and restores to Rome the thousands who have sought ia hill and dale a 
shelter from the scorching heat within the walls. ‘The Borghese revels in Oc- 
tober tell a tale of coming winter, and hasten the already far advanced _prepara- 
tion for the expected multitude, when a complete metamorphosis of the city 
ensues, and towards the middle of the month the tinkling bells of the first cou- 
rier announce an arrival, and that another season has commenced. 


A PLEASANT GHOST. 


Not many years ago there was a set of jolly boys one night drinking and ca- 
rousing in Killala, and amongst the rest was Peter Cumming, the chapel clerk. 
Now, when they were all pretty well I thank you, thev all got valiant intirely, 
and one said he wouldn’t be afeared to do ¢his, and another swore he had done, 
and would again do that. “I'll tell ye what I'll do,” says Peter; ‘I'll bet 
any one a golden guinea, and here it is under my hand on the table, that I'll go 
this very hour to Moyne Abbey and bring here a skull out of it in my pocket 

ndkerchief, and lay it down on this table.” So, all thinking it was an impos- 
sible thing,—that no inan alive would dare to go for to dosuch a thing,—to put 
an end to Peter's brag, sure and certain it was only boasting he was, they all 
said “done” to the wager; and Peter's golden guinea was covered in a moment 
with twenty-one white shillings. So Peter, for his courage sake and the money, 
and besides having the spirits in him, sets off fur the Abbey ; and truth I don’t 
envy the scape-grace as he went whistling along, putting out of him the wind, 
as a body may say, to give the more room for his courage. And now my joker 
gets near the place, and he sees the tower lifting its tall self and cutting on the 
blue sky, and one star, bright intirely, is sparkling like a cat’s green eye, just 
over yonder pinnacle where the sea cagle now anu then comes and sits, (by-the- 
by there is a story about that) Still Peter's bravery was not put aback, there 
was as yet no uccasion; all was silent in the air, on the land, and out at sea, 
except now and then the dash of the swelling tide as the easy wave came in, 
and shattered in foam amongst the shore pebbles. And now Peter passes the 
door, which as you see lics continually open, and he has no light to guide him 
except one or two stars, that sent down but a celd, green, good for-nothing 
twinkle, the walls and ivy darkening more and more all around. So he turns 
to the right, and down he goes on his hands and knees, and he makes to the 
very spot where you and I now stand, creeping on and on, for he knew right 
well that in that corner fornenst you, there was, as there is now, a heap of 
skulls. Yer honour, wasn’t the mad fellow morthal brave! Well, he gropes 
and gropes for a skull, and he has just got a grip of one, and is fumbling in 
his pocket fora handkerchief to tie it up in, when he hears all at once a low, 
sickly voice, half groan, half growl, as a body may say, just what you'd hear 
from a dying crathur that was saying his last words, with the rattles in his 
throat ; and this was what was said: ‘Och, Peter Cumming, you bad boy 
what's this you're about? bad luck to ye! what are ye doing with my skull ?” 
With that, up rises Peter, his hands off the ground, but still standing on 
his two knees, and sure enough he was all of a trimble, and well he 
might ; for, looking towards that very corner now before us, he saw what 
he had reason to remimber to his dying day ; for there stood his 
own grandfather, Phserig Cumming, surrounded by a light that came, of al lue- 
ish colour, from out of the earth, like that which comes in September out of the 
reeds along the river; and there old Phaarig stood just as he was before his lest 
sickness, in his frieze coteen and his sheepskin breeches, all smooth and greasy, 
and his bay-wig, and the very tobaccy running down from the two corners of 
his mouth, and staining all his rough chin, Heaven's rest be with you, Phaarig! 
but there ye wor, the picthur of what ye looked the week before the death-sick- 
ness came or ye. “Och then, Pethereen, (sez the ghost, for it was nothing 
else,) ye unlucky boy, what brings ye here, and what are ye doing with my skull ? 
What for would ye have your grandfather stand up at the day of judgment wit! - 
out a head, ye divil-may-care, irreligious blackguard?” Now, all this while 
that the grandfather was scolding, Peter was a getting up eff his knees, and, 
as the ould fellow kept abusing without killing him, he takes courage, and he 
ups and says tothe ghost, “ Ah, then, grand-daddy dear, is that yourself? and 
why are ye walking, and what makes ye unquiet? Maybe it’s masses ye want 
for yer poor sowl ; and sure I’m a good warrant to get them sed for ye ; for I’m 
the chapel-clerk, and it will go hard with me if I don’t coax his riverance to say 
a dozen or two for ye, besides always keeping you in his intintions. And now, 
daddy dear, don’t be angry,” says Peter, in a voice mighty sweet and coaxing; 
“don't, alanna, grudge me the use of yer skull just for one bit ofan hour, while 
I makea guinea out of it; sure it’s not every night a poor fellow the likes of me 
can turna penny this way. Stay, then, where you are tili I come back; I’il be 
here in no time, and I’il lave the skull, God bless it, just where I found it; and, 
daddy dear, I’!l teil ye what’s more I'll do if it be plasing to you, now that | 
know for sartin it is part of yourself, and that you can’t do without it at the day 
of judgment, I'l] come here to-morrow and put it under the clay, in the very spot 
where father and mother are buried, and where I myself will be put whea I’m 
buried, glory be to God, and won't that plase you! do, heaven's rest attend ye, 
and dont say against my having an hour's loan of your skull.” With that Pe- 
thereen cast a fond but fearful look towards his grandfather, but now he saw 
nothing, the light was gone, nothing was to be seen but darkness, no sound but 
the wind sighing through the ivy leaves. * Silence gives consent,” says Peter; 
80, tying up with two good Knots the skull in the handkerchief, home he comes 

by the way he went, finds his company still adrinking, lays down his skull be- 




























fore them, and gets his guinea; for I'd be glad to know who dare say he had rot 

won his wager, seeing as how Peter proved his courage, and would stand upbe- 

fore any of them, when he had just been after facing a ghost. It was said Peter 

was as good as his word, and kept his promise to his grandfather's ghost, for he 

did bring back the skull, and did put it dacently under the clay, where it's rest- 

ing, for aught I know, to this very day.— Otway's Sketches in Erris. 
—— 


Davieties. 


Breeding of Salmon.—A gentleman of property in Scotland, Sir Francis 
Mackenzie, has, it is stated in the ‘* Inverness Courier,” succeeded in breeding 
salmon in a pool upon his estate, whence they will in due time be transferred to 
the neighbouring river Ewe. The spawn was hatched in the manner described 
by Mr. Shaw ; andthe par, for the young fish are par, are numerous and lively 
enough to be propagated in this way and stock all surrounding waters. 

Westminster Abbey.—The dean and chapter are stated to have made arrange- 
ments that the nave and transepts of the Abbey imay be scen for threepence, aud 
the whole Abbey for sixpence! ! 

Insect Oil.—A My. Breard of Havre is stated to have obtained twenty quarts 
of good lamp-oil from seventeen bushels of cockchafers ! ! 


The Use of Magnetism has been declared to be unlawful by a decree of the 
General Congregation of the Roman and Universal Inquisition. 


Berlin, May 29.—It has long been in contemplation to establish a journal 
which should appear here under the auspices of the Russian government. Dr. 
Adolphus Ermann, Professor in our University, and well known by his voyage 
round the world in 1828 to 1830, has aow published a prospectus of the new jour- 
nal of which he is to be the editor, under the title of ** Archiv fiir Wissen-7 
schaftliche Kunde von Russland ,” in which prospectus he states the purely 
scientific nature of the undertaking, without assuring that it will be supported 
by the Russian government. ‘The journal is to make the west of Europe ac- 
quainted with Russian literature, to which end translations of works in that lan- 
guage will be given. 


_ Late Lord Holland.—I cannot dismiss from my hands these political 
trifles, 





“This swarm of themes that settle on my pen, 
Which I, like summer flies, shake off again,” 
without venturing to add, that I have now to connect with them one mournful 
recollection, one loss from among the circle of those I have longest looked up 
to with affection and admiration, which I little thought, when I began this se- 
ties of prefatory sketches, I should have to mourn before their close. I need 
hardly add, that, in thus alluding to a great light of the social and political 
world just gone out, I mean the late Lord Holland. It may be recollected, per- 
haps, that, in mentioning some particulars respecting an early squib of mine, 
the Parody on the Prince Regent’s Letter, I spoke of a dinner, at which | 
was present, on the very day of the first publication of that parody, when it 
was the subject of much conversation at table, and none of the party, except 
our host, had any suspicion that I was the author of it. This host was Lord 
Holland ; and, as such a name could not but lend value to any anecdote connect- 
ed with literature, I only forbore the pleasure of adding such an ornament to 
my page from knowing that Lord Holland had long viewed with disapprobation 
and regret much of that conduct of the Whig party towards the Regent, in 
1812-13, of the history of which this squib, and the welcome reception it met 
with, forms an humble episode. Lord Holland himself, in addition to his high- 
er and intellectual accomplishments, possessed, in no ordinary degree, the ta- 
lent of writing easy and playful verse de société; and, among the instances | 
could give of the lightness of his hand at such trifles, there is one no less 
characteristic of his good-nature than his wit, as it accompanied a copy of the 
octavo edition of Bayle, which, on hearing me rejoice one day that so agreea- 
ble an author had been at last made portable, he kindly ordered for me from 
Paris. So late, indeed, as only a month or two before his lordship’s death, he 
was employing himself, with all his usual cheerful eagerness, in translating 
some verses of Metastasio; and occasionally consulted both Mr. Rogers and 
inyself as to different readings of some of the lines. In one of the let- 
ters which I received from him while thus occupied, I find the following 
postscript :— 
“Tis thus I turn th’ Italian’s song, 
Nor deetn I read his meaning wrong, 
But with rough English to combine 
The sweetness that’s in every line, 
Asks for your Muse, and not for mine. 
Sense only will not quit the score ; 
We must have that and little More.” 
He then adds, “I send you, too, a melancholy epigram of mine, of which I 
have seen many, alas! Witness the truth : 
‘A minister’s answer is always so kind! 
I starve, and he tells me he'll keep me in mind. 
Half his promise, God knows, would my spirits restore : 
Let him keep me—and, faith, I will ask for no more.’ ” 
Moore's Autobiography. 


Absurditics.—To attempt to borrow money on the plea of extreme poverty 
—To make yourself generally disagreeable, and wonder no one will visit you, 
unless they gain some palpable advantage by it.—Tosit shivering in the cold 
because you wont have a fire till Novemver.—To suppose the reviewers gene- 
rally read more than the title-page of the works they praise or condemn.—To 
keep yourclerks on miserable salaries, and wonder at their robbing yqu.—Not 
to go 10 bed when you are tired and sleepy, because “it is not bedtime.”—To 
make your servants tell lies for you and afterwards be angry because they tel! 
lies for themselves.—To tell your own secrets and believe other people wil! 
keep them —To render a man a service vcluntarily, and expect him tobe grate- 
ful for it.—To expect to make people honest by hardening them in gaol, and af- 
terwards sending them adrift without the means of getting work.—To fancy a 
thing is cheap because a low price is asked for it To say a man is charitable 
because he subscribes to an hospital —To arrive at the age of fifty, and be 
surprised at any vice, folly, or absurdity your fellow-creatures may be guilty of 
—To vote fora candi‘ate at an election because he shakes hands with your wife 
and child and admires the baby. 





DUCATION.—R. T.HUDDART’S School willre-open after the summer vacation, 
on Wednesday, September Ist. The pian so long and so successfully adopted at 
this establishment of having an afternoon session for the preparation of lessons is 
steadily pursued, the hours of attendance are from 9 to 2, and from 4 to 6 o’clock. 

To those Parents who are aware of the great trouble and anxiety which it causes 
them to superintend the studies of their sons at home,the irksome task which it im: 
poses, and the difficulty of affording them at all times the requisite information, it is 
unnecessary to dilate on the advantages of this system—to those who may not have 
given the subject any consideration, Mr. Huddart would observe that he has found 
it an essentially important aid in Education, and that he attributes in a great measure 
any success which may have attended his pupils in Collegiate or Mercantile life to 
the habits of application and study acquired by this plan. 

In compliance with the wishes of many friends, Mr. H. announces his intention of 


vision and direction. The pupils inthis department will be totally distinct from the 
rest, the studies to be pursued will be the English and French languages—no classics 
—and from one to two years according to the ability of the boy, must be passed in it, | 
before being admitted to the upper schoo!—the teachers employed will be of known | 
and approved character, and their duties will be confined excius.vely to the care and 
instruction of these junior pupils. Terms may be known and further information ob- 
tained by application at the school, 170 Bieecker street corner of Varick Place. 
aug2i-lt. 








August 21, 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully in‘orms his friends and the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodatiou, is now opened for the reception 
of company. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. ‘Lhe best 
servants are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the mark et 
will be served up, on the most ap proved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 7 

The location of the Hotel is admir ably suited to busi or pl e, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully cokaewingies the many favors he has heretofore receiy- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant hima call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten times and seid their bills to 
F. Blancard. — aug) 4-tf. 

R.GLENNY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and of the New 
York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St., New York. apr2l-tf 

ANTED—In a Seminary for Young Ladies, not far from New York, a Female 

Teacher of Music on the Piano and of Singing. Apply to J.S. Taylor, 145 Nassau 
street. jy31.3t. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MATL. 


gun — of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 

















ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. If. E. Judkins. 

Will sail from Rosten and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows :— 






















































































rom Boston, Halifax Liverpoo 

Columbia, March 1, March 3, =" 
Caledonia —- March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, oye 
Acadia, — - . March 19, 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, 
Columbia, — April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, , 
Britannia, April 20, 
Columbia May 1, May 3, 
Caledonia, May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, 
Acadia, May 19, 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, 
Columbia, June 4, 
— June 16, June 18, 

ritannia, June 19 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, 7 
Caledonia, —— July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, —— 
Acadia, _— July 20, 
Caledonia, Angust 1, August 3, 

‘olumbia, -_—— August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, 
Britannia _ August 19 


Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool.> 

From Bostonto Halifax $20. 

These ships oy experienced Surgeons. 9 

The ‘‘ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 

I> For freight of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to 

Feb2?-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 

TS GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended te 


sail :— 
From New York 

Saturday, 25th September, | Wednesday, Ist September, 

Saturday, 20th November. Saturday, 23d October, 
Fare to Bristol excluding wines, &c. $130. Stewards fee,$5. The rate of postage 
is 25 cents per single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 
Wines and Liquors of superior quality to be had on board at reasonable prices. 
For freight or passage or other information apply personally or by letter to 
Au 2itf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 

PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships of this Line will hereafterleave New York on the Ist, and Havre onthe 
16th of each month as follows: 
From New York 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 
ist April, Aug. and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan, 
ist May Sept.and Jan. Utica,J. 8 Pell, master, 16th June,Uct., and Feb. 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, i6th July, Nov and March, 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining al] that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre.~ 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, i6th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the iat 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 





From Bristol 











From Havre 
16th April, Aug.,and Dee. 


—_— 


Ships. Masters. Days of et from New-)Days of Sailing from Havre 
i ork. 

Argo, \C. Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. fJApril 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, oe 4, “16, “ Nitay 1, Sept. 1,Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, a & * @.* s * 6 «* § 
Emeralu Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. 8] “ 24, “ 28, “ 2 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, “« 1, * 16, * Kifune 1,0ct. 1, Feb. & 
Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard, . = -. * ws © e, * § es §@ 


’ ©» ’ 

Albany, ‘Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. et] “ “a .* & * 3 
Silvie DeGrasse,'\L Weiderhold'| “© 16, ‘* 16, ‘ Jtifuly 4, Nov. J,March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, > ee * &.* oa 4 °* & “ 8 
Duch d’Urleans, A. Richardson.jfnne 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] “ “a * % .* & 
Sully, WCThompsoi| “ 16, “ 16, ** WjAug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 
lowa iW. W. Pell, a. & * & * ae gg * & *. 8 
These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded,with superior and elegant 
accominouations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience, 

The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of packets will] hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 




















z 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Grifiing, Dia . SL. Meat TE wm 
Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, * 20,  20\March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M.Chadwick,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Wellington, D Chadwick, eR? * eo OY ee, Uf ee 
Quebec, F. HI. liebard, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, (March 1, July i, Nov. 1; “ 17, ‘ 17, “ 2 
Samson, }Smith, “3 “2 ©* ML? 2, * Sy oo 


Hendrick Hudson,'E E. Morgan, “« 20, ** 20, “ 20May 7, Sept. 7,Jan. 7 
Ontario, |H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “% 17, “ 1% 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, | +. 8. © Meee 10| “* , * Bele 
Westminster, iG. Moore, “« 90, “ 20, “ g20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded 


having a PREPARATORY SCHOOL opened on the Ist of September, under his super- | able and experienced navigators. Great care wili be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 


are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 


; for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 


Neither the captain nor owners of these packets vill be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 








BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several | 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso on the public, An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, UILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The publiccan readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. Observe thatall the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, * Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each pacset bears a fac-simile of his signature. 
HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No, 109 | 
and 111 Beekinan street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will | 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above wellknown articles | 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May8, | 
| 








OVERNESS.—An American Lady who received her education in England and 
France, wishes to enter a family as Governess, she is capable of instructing in the 
various branches of English, French, Music, Dancing, Plain, and Ornamental Needle- | 
work. 
Most respectable references canbe given. All letters must be post-paid—address B. 
C., Post Office, Hellertown, Northampton Co., Pa. aug7 2t* 








OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 





Confines his Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalinic Surgery in Gen eral. jys. 
YOUNG ENGLISH LADY is desirous of obtaining a situation as Governess. 
4 Besides the usual branches of English education, she can teach Music, French 
Drawing, and Painting 
Terms moderate. Unexceptionable references. Address, (post-paid,) R. L.. Post- 
office, Albany, N.Y. a@ug7-3t* 


’ 





The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 


| month; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 


Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 3 Mar. 7)Aug.25, Dec. 25, April 25 
H “13° «43, 


Ships. Captains. 





Virginian, iggins, :. ‘© §13)Sept 1, Jan. i, ay 1 
New York, |W.C. Barstow,| “19, “ 19, ths aah ten 
Roscius, \J. Collins, ce * 26| - — oo , 13 
Cambridge, \I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April ae ee 19 
Independence, |Wortman, * * 7, > 7| ck, * & .* @& 
Sheffield, IF. P Allen, “33, “ 18, “ 3310ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Oxford, iJ. Rathbone, om = me ™ 19| oe @ a = ¥ 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, “ 95 “ 13, “ 33, “ 3D 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, im. wattiess. | ©§ % § % * 7 * SS, * * 
S. Whitney, | Thompson, “13, “ 33, +“ J3\Nov 1, March }, July } 
Columbus, |Cropper, “ 49 “ss 19, “ 19) “ 7 “e 7, “ 

Sheridan, | Depeyster, oy SO SS OS Es © 13, ** 38 
South America, | Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “wm, *“ 06 * 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, | — 7, a Tay *¢ & “* @ 


United States, (J. G. Fisher, “wm * FB, “ 13)\Dec. 


i 


. ’ 
, April 1, Avg. 1 
“ 7 66 





a — aya - . England, |B. L. Waite, 19 nt 19, “ 19) - ‘y 13° ‘4. 
. ang Garrick 1A. S. Palmer, | “ 25, “ 925, omr kk, * — 
Dr. ELLIOTT Barope. |A.C.Marshall\Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ J9 
OCULIST These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda. 
a 


tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, and bedding. _ 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ey will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, — 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Englana 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
/ , BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. ¥. “4 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & oo, Rumford-st., Liverpoon 
i t lan, and Garrick, 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheric - a Garris oo., New Tork. 
WM & JA° BROWN & Co. Liverpoo) 
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